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The Pith Horsemen 





Dave Clark and his wife are enjoying every minute of their 
retirement. They live comfortably and go when and where 
they will—thanks to Dave’s foresight. 


Ten years ago he saw his business go up in flames. His life 
investment...his carefully prepared program for retirement... 
everything... would have been lost but for fire insurance. 


Fire insurance enabled him to rebuild his business, keep his 
finances intact and carry on until he was ready to retire. 


This is only one example of how fire insurance can pay off 
for you. There are hundreds of others every day. 


Fire insurance keeps stores and plants going. Without its 
protection you couldn’t borrow the money to build your home, 
to go into business, or to buy equipment. 


When fire destroys, insurance supplies immediate cash with 
which to rebuild. It encourages, maintains and protects the system 
of individual initiative which has made America strong. 


Fire insurance services are brought you 
by 200,000 agents and brokers all over the 
United States. Chances are one of them is 
a neighbor of yours. 


Your fire insurance rate per $100 protection 
is as much as 30% lower today than it was 
30 years ago. Write to the address below for 
a booklet giving the facts and telling other 
advantages of stock company fire insurance. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT SPONSORED BY THE STOCK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANIES, THEIR AGENTS AND BROKERS, 
THROUGH THE NATIONAL BOARD OF FIRE UNDERWRITERS, 8S JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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MILLION TONS MORE STEEL 





Latest Increase in Bethlehem’s Annual Capacity Climaxes 


5 Years of Postwar 3,100,000-Ton Expansion 


1951 
On January 1 of this year Bethlehem’s steel making 
capacity stood at 16 million ingot-tons annually—an 
increase of 1 million tons over a year ago. 

Since the war ended we have increased our annual 
steelmaking capacity 3,100,000 tons, or 24 per cent. 

Moreover, as the chart at the right shows, Bethle- 
hem’s steel capacity has nearly doubled in 25 years. Ad- 


ditional capacity can and will be created as it is needed. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL .« 
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1WILLIAMS O1L-O-MATIC DIV. 

1EUREKA WILLIAMS CORP. 

I BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 

“There is a BIG Difference in Oil Burners.” 


Please send me the Booklet 












HEATING 






also available for use in your present 


furnace or boiler 


COMPLETE 










PM.1 


WILL BE SENT BY MAIL + NO OBLIGATION 
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LOW PRESSURE 
(Only 1 to 2 Ibs. 
atomizing pressure) 
with EXCLUSIVE 
SEALED THRIFT 
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TALKING IT OVER 








By Graham Patterson 





More power to America 


As our nation is feverishly gird- 
ing its loins to protect itself and the 
rest of the free world if war should 
come, it is heartening to know that 
our rearmament program is in capable 
hands. President Truman made a wise 
choice when he selected Charles E. 
Wilson, president of the General Elec- 
tric Co., to take charge of our arms 
output, to see that we get, with all pos- 
sible speed, the guns and tanks and 
planes and other weapons we so 
urgently need. America needs fighting 
power, plenty of it, and needs it quick- 
ly—and Charles E. Wilson is admir- 
ably fitted, both by nature and experi- 
ence, to assume the responsibilities of 
this herculean task. 


By coincidence, early last 
month Wilson was chosen to receive 
the annual award next week—on Ben- 
jamin Franklin’s birthday—of the 
Gold Medal of Achievement from the 
Poor Richard Club, the nationally fa- 
mous advertising organization of Phil- 
adelphia. 

Mr. Wilson’s selection for this 
honor is a happy one, for his own rise 
from humble beginnings to the presi- 
dency of a nation-wide industrial or- 
ganization is a dramatic commentary 
on the American democratic system in 
whose defense he has been selected to 
play such an important part. 


His career is eloquent proof that 
America is truly the land of oppor- 
tunity, where ability, hard work and 
tenacity of purpose find their rightful 
reward. He was born in the tough 
“Hell’s Kitchen” area of New York, 
the only survivor of several brothers 
and sisters who died in infancy. When 
he was 3, he was left fatherless, and 
his mother made a living for herself 
and her child as a practical nurse. 
When Charles Wilson was 12, he quit 
school and took a job. 

He started as office boy at $3 per 
week with a company that was ab- 
sorbed a few years later by General 
Electric. His boss told him to “look 
forward and equip yourself for the 
next job,” and he did. At night school 
he learned accounting, then enrolled 
in successive correspondence courses 
in engineering. He paid for his elec- 
trical engineering course by tutoring. 

His industry was rewarded as he 
was advanced to factory accountant, 
production manager and finally as- 
sistant factory superintendent. When 
he was 33 years old, he was made 





©XKarsh, Ottawa 
Wilson. From G.E. to armament boss. 


assistant general superintendent; he 
was a vice-president at 44, and seven 
years later he was appointed executive 
vice-president and a member of the 
board of directors. In 1939, the day 
before his 53rd birthday, he was 
elected president of the company. 

In September 1942, with the | 
United States struggling to increase | 
production of war material, President | 
Roosevelt asked him to assume the 
seemingly impossible task of organiz- 
ing and leading the drive for greater 
war production. Without hesitation, 
Charles Wilson resigned all private 
business connections, gave up his 
large and well-earned salary to be- 
come a Government employe at $8,000 
per year. He achieved spectacular re- | 
sults and, when the emergency was | 
over, resigned in August 1944, and 
was re-elected to the presidency of | 
General Electric. Despite the demands 
on his time, all his life he has been 
an active churchman, and has taken a 
leading part in boys’ clubs and other 
community activities. He has proved 
himself a good citizen. 


* & 


| 
| 
| 
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Again his country has called, | 
and again he has answered. For which | 
we can be thankful. For if there is one 
man in the United States who is 
uniquely qualified to help us re-arm, 
quickly and efficiently, that man is 
Charles Edward Wilson. 


Publisher. 
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BETWEEN OURSELVES 





You Can’t Eat Machines: Re “It’s 
time Uncle said ‘uncle’” [Talking It 
Over, Nov. 29], I can’t see how our offi- 
cials can conclude that a nation without 
food, clothing and shelter needs X-ray 
machines, gasoline pumps or refrigera- 
tors. Destitute people don’t need such 
things. Why not send to the Greeks the 
potatoes, butter and eggs which our Gov- 
ernment buys with taxpayers’ money and 
allows to rot in storage? The Greeks 
wouldn’t let that stand in the field and 
rust. 


F. E. Perkins, M.D., Watertown, N.Y. 


Congregation-Building: Thank 
you for the excellent review of Building 
Up Your Congregation [Religion, Dec. 
13]. From past experience I know that 
this will increase the readership and dis- 
tribution of the book. 

Wittarp A. PLEUTHNER, Batten, 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 

New York. 


Borger and Others: Congratula- 
tions on your story on the growth and 
development of Borger, Tex. [Business, 
Nov. 15]. How the Borger Chamber of 
Commerce solved its problems not only 
provides a valuable case history for other 
Chambers, but makes exciting reading as 
well. 

Arcu N. Bootu, Chamber of Com- 

merce of the United States, Wash- 

ington, D.C. 


e @ Sullivan, Ill., is something dif- 
ferent. Thirty years ago it was scraping 
the bottom, trying not to ask for relief. 
. . - Then Sullivan started a community 
Club and everybody in the trade terri- 
tory was asked to help build a community 
that anyone would be proud to live in... . 

Sullivan today has about 3,000 peo- 
ple, nine churches, a 50-acre park with a 
fine lake where everything is free, sev- 
eral industries and no parking problems. 
It is a town full of beautiful homes and 
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Changing Your Address? If you are planning 
to move within the next month send us your new 
address now. Send both old and new address, also 
printed name and address torn from cover. Also 
notify your Postmaster. Allow five weeks for first 
copy to reach your new address. 


POSTMASTER: Please return undeliverable 
copies to Pathfinder, 230 W. Washington Square, 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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Get Your Money’s Worth 
From High Compression Engines 
and High Octane Fuels with ¢ 


DEPENDABLE 
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Spark Plugs 


‘CHAMP! 







— 


BE A CHAMPION DRIVER 


...Good spark plugs bring out the best in performance and economy! 





Champion researchers and engineers 
work constantly with automotive and 
petroleum experts to produce the finest 
spark plugs for maximum performance 


with today’s engines and fuels. 


Champion has manufactured spark 
plugs exclusively for over 40 years. 
A better spark plug is the result— 
roved by Champion’s leadership 
‘or over a quarter century! 





To get your full money’s worth of power 
and inode: make sure your spark plugs 
are Champions and have them cleaned 
and checked re ly by Champion 
déalers to keep them efficient. 





CHAMPION SPARK PLUG COMPANY, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
Listen to CHAMPION ROLL CALL... Harry Wismer’s fast sportscast every Friday night, over ABC network 
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A QUICK SKID can mean a bad accident. 
Drive carefully—and don’t forget to use 
Weed Chains. 


IT’S EASY to put on chains with Weed 
Zip-On Tire Chain Appliers. Keep a 
pair handy. , 


co 





In Business for Your Safety 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE 
COMPANY, INC. 
Bridgeport, Connecticut 


friendly people. It all happened through 
the efforts of the community Club, an or- 
ganization where everybody was invited 
to be a part. ... It is an example that can 
be followed all over America for the bene- 
fit of real American life. . 

Ciype O. Patterson, Creek Lawn 

Farms, Sullivan, Ill. 


e @ We are delighted to see the city 
of Borger get the well-merited publicity 
you gave it, especially because our or- 
ganization, a couple of years ago, made 
a survey of Borger and decided that it 
needed a new and modern hotel. Later we 
directed a community campaign, raising 
more than $400,000 in securities. As a 
result of these efforts, Borger has the new 
hotel of which it is so justly proud. 

You may be interested to know that 
this company during the past third of a 
century has developed nearly 200 com- 
munity hotel projects. It is a satisfaction 
to see the progress many of these towns 
and cities have made, because in large 
measure we were able to show them how 
to pull themselves out of a certain kind of 
lethargy by their own bootstraps. 

E. J. Hockensury, president, the 

Hockenbury System, Inc., Harris- 

burg, Pa. 


Defense Secrets? Re your map of 
“Washington, D.C.—atom target No. 1” 
[ Nation, Dec. 13], I believe in free press 
and free speech, but ye gods, I don’t be- 
lieve in pointing out the target. I don’t 
think the least secret of our country 
should be given away in any manner or 
form. That’s not freedom, it’s foolhardi- 
ness. 


Mrs. G. D. FuLLErR, Vincennes, Ind. 


PATHFINDER’s story and map pointed 
out the danger as it exists—but the “tar- 
get” information given has been widely 
published in encyclopedias and other ref- 
erence books.—Ed. 


Weed-Values: Thanks very much 
for your excellent review of my book 
Weeds, Guardians of the Soil [Science, 
Nov. 1]. In such a controversial matter as 
weed-values, it is very satisfying indeed to 
have one in your position as a supporter. 

JosepH A. Cocannourr, Eastern 

A. & M. College, Wilburton, Okla. 


Skunk of the Month: “Puppies by 
Mail” [Women, Dec. 13] touches on a 
basic love people have for surprises. 
What they want is not so much puppies 
or beer or books, but a package of some- 
thing for the mailman to bring and for 
them to unwrap. 

It seems to me that some business- 
man or organization could meet this need 
even better by starting a “Surprise of the 
Month Club.” The beauty of this club 
would be that its members would have no 
idea at all of what was in the package. 
To keep the excitement high, it might 
even be smart to vary the pleasant sur- 
prises—candy or jewelry or fruit or a 
gadget—with an occasional unpleasant 
one—say a live skunk or a small snake. 





Yardley for Pathfinder 


If anybody starts such a club, I would 
like to be a charter member. 
Au Dusots, Rochester, N.Y. 


New Catholic Dogma: I have a 
kind spot in my heart for fair editors. Ac- 
cept my compliments on your friendly 
article “The Pope proclaims a new 
dogma” [ World, Nov. 15}. 

Rev. E. M. Frepericx, Church of 

St. Michael, Madison, Minn. 


ee Re “Why one minister rejects 
new dogma” [ Religion, Nov. 29], if Dr. 
McCracken will not accept the validity of 
tradition as a source of revealed doctrine, 
how can he appeal with any certainty to 
the books of the New Testament, particu- 
larly since it is through tradition that the 
canon of the New Testament as we know 
it today was determined ? 

‘Catholics do not adore Mary, and it 
is difficult to see what the reference to 
kissing the foot of the plaster image of 
Mary was meant to prove. Human affec- 
tion which prompts men and women to 
kiss pictures of those whom they love 
does not in any way imply idolatry. 

Mscr. THomas J. McCartny, Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Confer- 
ence Bureau of Information, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


e @ Dr. McCracken is absolutely cor- 
rect in stating that the new degma is with- 
out “a shred of Biblical evidence to sup- 
port it.” What puzzles me is why he didn’t 
go further and state that it is contradic- 
tory to Biblical evidence. According to 
the Catholic Douay Version of / Corinth- 
ians 15:50 we are told that “flesh and 
blood cannot possess the Kingdom of 
God.” 

A. G. WAKEFIELD, Crystal Beach, Fla. 


In uriting to the editors, address 
Paturinper, Dept. E, Washington 5, D.C. 
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U. S. Army 


The Cover. Just before Christmas, 
1943, Dwight D. Eisenhower was handed 
the job of putting together the mighty 
force that lifted Nazidom’s yoke from 
Europe. Just before Christmas, 1950, he 
was handed another building job to meet 
another menace—but this time with only 
a paper army at hand. Ahead are military, 
political and diplomatic problems by the 
bushel as he steps from his Columbia 
University presidency to become Supreme 
Commander of the North Atlantic forces. 
For a look at the job and how it may 
shape Eisenhower’s military—and politi- 
cal—future, see “What Ike faces in Eu- 
rope” on page 19. 


x *k * 


In this Issue. Many small independ- 
ent colleges are on the financial rocks. 
But Oglethorpe University, whose plight 
seven years ago was the worst of all, has 
made an amazing recovery. The story of 
what its aggressive, resourceful president 
did to revive it is told by Education Edi- 
tor Hugh Russell Fraser on page 24. 


x * * 


Next Issue. How good are U.S. 
chances of winning the struggle with 
communism? If they are slim, why? 
How does our airpower stack up with 
Russia’s potential and with what we need? 

After a three-week study of U.S. air- 
power, PATHFINDER’s Business Editor M. 
K. Wisehart returned from the Pacific 
Coast with this conviction: “We can win 
this war. But it will be due less to the 
wisdom of our strategic planners and po- 
litical leaders than to a production-line 
miracle.” 

For the story of what it will take to 
shape this miracle, read Wisehart’s “Why 
We'll Win the War” in the Jan. 24 issue. 


Circulation Exceeds 1,200,000 Copies 


Pathfinder’s Bias. We favor the 
American ideal of freedom for individ- 
uals. We oppose statism and totalitarian- 
ism in all forms. We believe we can best 
support freedom by printing facts with- 
out bias, because we think that all the 
facts are on the side of freedom. 
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A FRANK STATEMENT 





ON A “DELICATE” SUBJECT: 
CONSTIPATION 


FOREWORD: This is an outspoken attempt to discuss, with complete frankness, a condition that has become one of the world’s most 
widespread human maladies...constipation, A delicate subject at best, it has been under medical and scientific scrutiny for years. We 
believe we owe it to those who suffer from it, to publish these pertinent facts. 


The pace of modern living is blamed for 
many things. And those who blame it are 
often right. 


Our lives have become too intricate, so filled 
with daily problems, that it is no wonder 
we long for the “good old days.” We have 
even envied the caveman, who took life as 
he found it, ate his food raw, and “got 
plenty of roughage” in his diet. 


Doctors know that the digestive system is 
strongly influenced by proper food, regu- 
larity and rest. They say: (a) Eat a bal- 
anced diet at regular hours; (b) Drink 
plenty of water daily; (c) Get at least 8 
hours’ sleep; (d) Take regular exercise; 
(e) Always obey the urge to eliminate waste; 
(f) Don’t worry over problems you cannot 
immediately solve. 


Few of us obey these rules. Thus, it is said, 
modern living is the underlying cause of 
most constipation—because today’s scanty, 
hurriedly eaten meals do not supply the 
bulk necessary to proper elimination, and 
physical exercise is so often neglected. 


Hence: Constipation! 


More Than One Type of Constipation 


Actually, there are several types of consti- 
pation, springing from a variety of causes, 
‘Two basic types are common: 
1. The organic type, requiring skilled 
medical care. 
2. The “functional” type, requiring 
wise mechanical correction. 


The first type, obviously, is a doctor’s prob- 
lem. No mere “laxative” is enough to be 
of lasting benefit here. 


But the second type, functional in nature, 
in which the intestines fail to do their work 
properly, can often be justly blamed on the 
nerve-wracking life we lead. 


The end of each day leaves us so tense, so 
nervously exhausted, that every muscle feels 
tight — INCLUDING THE INTESTINAL MUSCLES. 
IN FACT, IT HAS BEEN SAID, THE WHOLE 
HUMAN DIGESTIVE SYSTEM CAN BE ALMOST 
LITERALLY “TIED IN A KNOT” BY SHEER NER- 
VOUS TENSION. 


Be Careful of “’Fast-Acting” 
Laxatives 


Stop and think- how you spend an average 
day. Strain, pressure, rush, hurry. Your 
whole body tense—not only from physical 
hustle and bustle but from mental wear and 
tear as well. 


Sooner or later, you begin to notice your 
intestines are not working as they used to. 
So you take a “quick-acting” laxative. And 
you get 2 kinds of results. 


You get quick action, of course. 


But the faster you get it, the more likely the 
Jaxative you took contains harsh chemicals, 
scratching particles or purges that may seri- 
ously derange the intestinal tract, thus often 
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aggravating ‘e condition you are trying to 
relieve. 

Such laxatives, designed for fast one-time 
action, can eventually start the vicious circle 
of dosage and more dosage. Millions know 
how difficult it is to break this vicious circle. 
Harsh laxatives cannot do it. 


No Griping; No Irritated Tract; 
No Scratching or Violent Purging 


The opposite type of product is called for. 
A product which acts without griping; 
without irritating the intestinal wall; with- 
out scratching or violent purging. 


—It must not be a harsh acting purgative; 
must mof contain scratchy particles. 


—It must afford, for those who take it, a 
means of gently urging the intestines to 
resume a more normal rhythm and func- 
tional regularity. 


—It must give the expulsive muscles at the 
end of the intestinal tract something to 
work on. 


—It must not interfere with absorption of 
essential body elements from the intestine. 
Therefore (unlike improperly taken min- 
eral oils), it should allow complete absorp- 
tion of the essential Vitamin A. 


—It must be pleasant and economical to 
take. It must bring relief promptly— not 
with laxative speed, but within 24 hours or 
less without violence, pain or embarrassing 
urgency. 

All these requirements are met by Saraka, 
prescribed and recommended by thousands 
of physicians during the past 15 years. 


No Laxative Sensation 


It is proper, of course, to class Saraka in 
the so-called laxative field. 


But, in fact, Saraka does not (in the pub- 
licly accepted sense) give the laxative type 
of results. 


On the contrary, Saraka is not simply de- 
signed to quickly overcome a temporary 
condition. Saraka starts immediately to help 
sluggish intestinal muscles to get back to 
work. Saraka is designed to provide the 
mass plus gentle urging which helps the 
intestines to take up, once more, the con- 
tinued functional regularity to which they 
were accustomed before the fast pace of 
modern living threw them off the track. 


New Scientific Idea 


Saraka is an entirely different kind of laxa- 
tive based on an original scientific idea... 
the use of an amazing vegetable bulk pro- 
ducer, bassorin plus a mild pure vegetable 
aid to elimination, cortex frangula. 


Bassorin forms bland, gliding “softage.” 20 
times its original bulk, which with gentle 
persistence allows the intestinal muscles — 
weakened, irritated or tensed-up from con- 
stant purging —to get back to work as soon 
as they are able to do so. 


Cortex frangula helps in activating the 
bowel muscles to respond to bowel bulk. In 


UNION PHARMACEUTICAL CO,, INC, 


other words, it provides gentle extra stimu- 
lation that bulk alone often cannot give. 


So you see, Saraka is not bulk alone. With 
the gentle vegetable intestinal urger, fran- 
gula, Saraka provides bulk plus motility, 
or mass plus gentle urging. For this dual 
action, Saraka is famous. 


Here are the facts about Saraka; facts of 
importance to those afflicted: 


1. It works so pleasantly that you forget 
you have taken anything at all—no 
griping, no urgency. 

2. It acts with satisfying thoroughness; 
you feel the pleasant relief that 
comes with regular elimination. 

3. It leaves no exhausting after-effect; 
you are “happy about the whole 
thing.” 

4. It usually acts with greater prompt- 
ness than products that depend 
solely on bulk, mass or roughage 
for effect. 

5. Because of its expansion and effi- 
ciency, it is amazingly economical to 
use, 

This last point deserves special mention. A 
single teaspoonful of Saraka expands to 
many times its original size. This is due to 
Saraka’s unique bulk producer, bassorin. 
Bassorin has three times the expansion 
power of plantago (psyllium seed); ten 
times that of agar; and twenty times that 
of bran. This means great efficiency and 
economy for every Saraka user. 

Learn to Live Again 
We need not point out the sense of well- 
being, the mental satisfaction, the feeling 
of aliveness and health, which satisfactory 
elimination can bring you. You feel as 
though you look better too. 


A haggard, dragged-out feeling is regarded 
as the by-product of harsh types of laxa- 
tives. Saraka’s by-product is the feeling of 
contentment that comes from intestinal 
regularity. 
You can get SARAKA today at 
your druggist 
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SARAKA 


Union Pharmaceutical Co., Inc. 
Dept. 453, Montciair, N, J. 
Gentlemen: 
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Please send me free introductory sup- 
ply of Saraka and new booklet. 


NAME. 


STREET____. 
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European defense has apparently not removed him from the ranks of 
eligibles for the GOP Presidential nomination in 1952——and President 
Truman knows it. 


LT. GEN. ALFRED M. GRUENTHER, IKE'S NEW CHIEF OF STAFF, has made clear to his 
intimate friends his understanding that Eisenhower intends to spend 
only about a year in Europe, getting the defense organization into 
good running shape. Then he will return home to be on hand at least 
three months before GOP policymakers start selecting their standard- 
bearer. 


GRUENTHER TOLD FRIENDS that Eisenhower is convinced his tour of duty as Presi- 
dent of Columbia University has rounded him out sufficiently as a 
Civilian to satisfy even the most critical President-maker. Other- 
wise, according to Gruenther, Eisenhower thinks that his label as 
"only a soldier" would stand in his way. 


GRUENTHER, WHO PROBABLY KNOWS MORE of the mechanics of the entire Western 
European defense setup than any other U.S. general, expects to be 
named Supreme Commander when Ike steps down—unless Joint Chiefs of 
Staff Chairman Omar N. Bradley is prevailed upon to take the job to 
continue the prestige which Eisenhower is bringing to it. 


PENTAGON INSIDERS HINT AT ANOTHER MAJOR SWITCH IN COMMAND. It involves General 
Douglas MacArthur and Lt. Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway, who succeeded the 
late Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker as Eighth Army Commander in Korea. 

Once the Korean situation is settled, they say, Ridgway will succeed 


MacArthur as Supreme Commander in the Pacific. 
IT IS NO SECRET THAT MACARTHUR AND THE JCS HAVE QUARRELED BITTERLY almost since 


ag the beginning of the Korean war. The Joint Chiefs would welcome the 
chance to relieve him of command by allowing him to retire voluntar- 
ily. It is pointed out that Ridgway, who was initially appointed to 
Walker's job, now leads the X Corps in addition to the Eighth Army, a 
power MacArthur never delegated to Walker. 


ONE OF THE HOTTEST INTERNAL FIGHTS IN THE 82ND CONGRESS will concern the future 
of Illinois Democrat Adolph J. Sabath's Rules Committee. Sabath will 
go down the line for committee power to control introduction to the 
floor of all legislation. As it stands now, the Rules group can sit 
on bills for only 21 days. 


WEST COAST MEAT PACKERS ARE DISCOUNTING STORIES that meat will be rationed in 
the near future. They say meat supplies are plentiful——-150 pounds per 
person as opposed to about 30 pounds in pre-World War II days. If, 
however, meat should be rationed, they say it will not mean an im- 
pending shortage but will merely correct maldistribution. 


REPORTS THAT W. STUART SYMINGTON WILL QUIT his job as chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board, miffed because war mobilization boss Charles 
E. Wilson took most of his powers, are fiction. Symington is a prime 
Truman favorite and the President still considers him an excellent 
possibility as his Vice-—Presidential running mate for 1952. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ECONOMIC ADVISERS ARE RECOMMENDING new taxes which will up 
Federal revenue about $7 billion. All taxes—-corporation, personal 
income and excise——are due to be boosted. The bite out of the average 
pay check will be increased between 10% and 15% above 1950. 
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Where to draw the line 


‘Keep Stalin guessing’ is shrewder strate 
if ; 


than specifying what we will defend 


Some called it the Great Debate. 
But a more apt title, perhaps, was the 
Great Divide. 

In a firm, clear voice which belied 
his 76 years, former President Herbert 
Hoover proposed a U.S. foreign policy 
as different from the Truman Doctrine 
as a castle’s moat is from the Strategic 
Air Command. 

Hoover wants the U.S. to pull out of 


Wide World 
Two viewpoints. Abandoning our allies 
would ruin us, says GOP’s Dulles .. . 


Europe and Asia, preserve “this Western 
hemisphere Gibraltar” by holding the At- 
lantic and Pacific Oceans with outposts 
in England, Japan, Formosa and the 
Philippines. He would cut off all aid to 
Western Europe until it showed “spirit 
and strength” in defending itself against 
Red Russia. 

“Any attempt to make war on the 
Communist mass by land invasion, 
through the quicksands of China, India 
or Western Europe, is sheer folly. That 
would be the graveyard of millions of 
American boys. .. .” 

How Many Agree? In the White 
House, Truman snapped: Read it [the 
speech] carefully. It’s nothing but isola- 
tionism. Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
testily remarked that Hoover’s was a way 
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of “defeat and frustration.” Senator Brien 
McMahon (D.-Conn.) called the Hoover 
policy “the most monstrous act of ap- 
peasement ever suggested in this coun- 
try.” And the Republican Senate floor 
leader, Kenneth S. Wherry of Nebraska, 
jumped into the fray, proposing an “im- 
pregnable ring of airpower around Rus- 
sia” and _ enthusiastically supporting 
Hoover. 

New York’s Governor 
Dewey, titular head of the GOP, is al- 
ready on record for strong foreign aid. 
Last week, John Foster Dulles, Repub- 
lican foreign policy expert and State De- 
partment adviser, also quarreled with 
Hoover. Said Dulles: “It is possible to 
plan, on paper, and describe in words, 
what it seems should be an impregnable 
defense, a China wall, a Maginot line, 
a Rock of Gibraltar, an Atlantic and 
Pacific moat. But the mood that plans 
such a defense carries within itself the 
seeds of its own collapse.” 

Joe Knows. By the end of the week, 
however, one glaring fact stood out: The 
adversaries had still much to learn from 
Joseph Stalin. 

More important than drawing a line 
in Western Europe, or in any ocean, is 
not disclosing a line anywhere. For if 
the free nations declare they will not de- 
fend certain territories, those areas, 
wherever they may be, become fair game 
for the Russians. Better than telling Rus- 
sia what is to be protected and what is 
not to be protected is to play Stalin’s 
own “keep-em-guessing” game. After 
Korea (which Acheson, last January, said 
we would not defend), it should be ap- 
parent to statesmen like Hoover, Tru- 
man, Wherry and Acheson that Russia 
will strike where it believes it will not be 
resisted. 


The President: 
today he’s the boss 


Congress was not in session in 
April of 1861 when the first shot at Fort 
Sumter opened the Civil War. A special 
session was not to convene for 11 more 
weeks. But President Abraham Lincoln 
could not wait. The nation was at war 
and he had to act—without Congress. 

Lincoln’s first move was to increase 
the size of the Army and Navy by calling 
for 80,000 volunteers and adding 19 ves- 
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sels to the sea forces. When Congress con- 
vened and caught its breath, it approved 
Lincoln’s actions “as if they had been is- 
sued and done under the previous express 
authority and direction of the Congress 
of the United States.” , 

Since that time Congress has been 
careful not to be caught with its authority 
down. In addition to the powers given the 
President by the Constitution, Congress 
has passed laws which today give the 
President of the United States power ex- 
ceeded only by dictatorial controls held by 
Joseph Stalin. Many of these powers go 
into effect only when a national emer- 
gency is proclaimed—and such a procla- 
mation is left to the discretion of the 
White House. Thus, by signing the emer- 





Wide World 
. .. Withdrawal into a “Gibraltar” isn’t 
isolationism, says Hoover. (SEE: Line) 


gency proclamation, President Truman 
immediately put into effect some 250 laws 
which directly affect the life, property 
and well-being of every U.S. citizen. 
Besides the right to freeze wages 
and prices, allocate materials and seize 
radio stations and other means of com- 
munications, the President can take over 
and operate “any plant, mine, or other 
facility” when necessary for the national 
security. This is simply a roundabout way 
of saying “everything.” Scarcely a single 
hard-won right of labor, management, or 
even the individual, goes unaffected under 
Presidential emergency powers. The 
President can seize a private business 
firm which has a defense order if the 
work is not produced on time, is not of 
specified quality—or even if the finished 
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Six months after Korea had jerked 
the U.S. onto the road toward mobiliza- 
tion, the nation could count these ac- 
complishments: 


Manpower. The Army’s 10 pre- 
Korea divisions, none at full strength, 
brought to 11, plus 4 National Guard 
Divisions and 2 Guard regimental com- 
bat teams called into Federal service. 
Monthly draft for January, February 
and March set at 80,000, bringing total 
since K-day to 450,000. Faster induction 
stymied by shortages of training cadres, 
some equipment. Doctors, dentists and 
veterinarians under 50 were told to 
register Jan. 15. Some 210,000 face 
possible military service. 


Resources. Cobalt, vital in steel- 
making and electronics, put under com- 
plete Government allocations Dec. 29— 
first strategic material so controlled. By 
March television and radio sets will be 
using cobalt substitutes in speakers; 
finishes on refrigerators and other ci- 
vilian products will be affected by diver- 
sion of cobalt from paint making to 
defense. 

There'll be fewer pots and pans; 
more glass containers on _ grocery 
shelves—allotments of aluminum,. tin, 
zinc, copper and other materials for 
civilian use were cut back 20% to 50%. 
Natural rubber for tires and other 
products curbed. Government on Dec. 
28 became rubber’s sole importer and 
distributor; it already owns most of the 
synthetic rubber production facilities. 
Ban on hoarding—by civilians as well 
as industry—declared for 55 scarce 
metals. Inventory controls and_ basic 
rules for priorities system set up. 


Price control. Automobile prices 
rolled back to Dec. 1 levels; 250 other 
manufacturers asked to give Govern- 
ment seven days’ notice of intended 
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product is late in delivery. If the White 
House decides it needs more steel and if 
this, in turn, means that employes must 
work longer hours—then they'll work 
longer hours. That is the law. 

Though many of the President’s war 
powers are ill defined, Congress has tradi- 
tionally given the President the benefit of 
the doubt. No President has come within 
miles of exercising his full powers under 
an emergency proclamation or during a 
war. If that time ever comes—and many 
a serious scholar of government believes 
it could come in an atomic war with 
Soviet Russia—the U.S. will get a strong 
taste of what it means to live under an 
all-powerful state. 

Despite these overwhelming White 
House powers, Congress remains the U.S. 
citizen’s careful watchdog. For whatever 
emergency powers Congress gives the 
President, Congress can take away. 
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“Think we ought to run off a few 
ration books for practice?” 





Herbram for Pathfinder 


price increases. Voluntary co-operation 
of all businesses asked in holding down 
prices. Economic Stabilization Agency, 
which handles wage and price control, 
announced it would set up regional 
offices by March, expects by then to 
have “500 or 600 employes.” (OPA in 
World War II had 250,000, all but 
64,000 of whom were volunteers.) 


Wage control. Wages for automo- 
bile workers frozen until Mar. 1 (under 
auto industry’s labor contract, tied to 
cost-of-living index, no wage increase 
would have been scheduled until that 
date anyway). Five labor and four busi- 
ness leaders meet Jan. 10 with ESA 
officials to discuss a nation-wide wage 
formula. 


Construction. New _ theaters, 
amusement places and other “nonessen- 
tial or recreational” construction 


Congress: 81st out, 
82nd goes to work 


By noon on Wednesday the 8lst 
Congress dispatched a messenger to in- 
form the President its mission was fin- 
ished. Immediately the 82nd Congress 
took over—after a round of farewell par- 
ties to wish the lame duck Senators and 
Representatives good luck. 

The 8lst Congress had closed with 
a breathless bang. In 48 racing hours it 
passed and sent to the White House: 

e @ A $20 billion supplementary ap- 
propriation for national defense. 

e @ A civil defense bill which calls 
for $3.1 billion for a three-year program. 

e @ An additional $3.3 billion tax 
on corporations. 

While the new Congress awaited the 


Milestones along the road to mobilization 


barred. Home buying regulations tough- 
ened. Rent control extended to Mar. 31. 


Credit. Down payments increased, 
time in which to pay shortened for in- 
stallment buying of autos, furniture, 
household appliances and other prod- 
ucts. The Federal Reserve System an- 
nounced an increase in reserve require- 
ments for member banks. (They do 
85% of the nation’s lending business.) 
This would cut about $12 billion in 
lending power, make it harder for busi- 
ness and individuals to get loans. 


Civil defense. All states and 
major metropolitan areas have ap- 
pointed civil defense directors. A dozen 
cities have held, or will hold, attack- 
rehearsal programs. New York is re- 
cruiting 500,000 civil defense volunteers 
and may turn subways into bomb 
shelters. Nation-wide air raid warning 
signals were established. Manuals on 
atomic attack and bacteriological and 
chemical warfare distributed. Last week 
Congress approved a civil defense bill 
setting up independent agency whose 
director, on Presidential declaration of 
an emergency, would have almost un- 
limited power to seize equipment and 
facilities and mobilize the entire Fed- 
eral Government to aid stricken areas. 


Administration. Newly set-up 
war agencies start building staffs. Civil 
Defense last week had 99 employes, 
plans ultimately to have 5,000. National 
Production Authority sees tenfold in-. 
crease from present 1,000 by September. 
Altogether Federal employment since 
K-day has increased 200,000; within six 
months 300,000 more will be added to 
the public payroll. The number of pub- 
lic employes last October had reached 
6.4 million—just under the World War 
II record level. They drew $1.5 billion 
a month in pay. 


President’s annual State of the Union 
message it got down to the delicate task 
of revamping its leadership. To replace 
Senate Leader Scott W. Lucas, whom 
Illinois voters retired in November, a 
Democratic caucus installed 56-year-old 
Ernest W. McFarland of Arizona. 

Southern Friends. McFarland was 
opposed by the White House and Ad- 
ministration chieftains. But with almost 
solid backing from Southern Senators, 
McFarland nosed out Wyoming's Joseph 
C. O'Mahoney, the Administration’s 
choice. 

With a bare two-vote majority in 
the House, the Administration is well 
aware that only bipartisan measures will 
pass. This is almost certain to knock out 
Harry Truman’s “social” bills, and will, 
in fact, make it tough for almost all non- 
defense measures the White House might 
propose. 
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For the record 


Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, 
Korean war hero killed in a jeep acci- 
dent near the battlefront, was buried this 
week with full military honors in Arling- 
ton National Cemetery. At the same time 
he was posthumously made a full gen- 
eral. 

ee Scrappy Texas millionaire oil- 
man Glenn McCarthy, who as an oilfield 
hand had eloped with a rich man’s 
daughter 20 years ago, last week frowned 
on the elopement of his daughter Glenna- 
lee, 17, with George Pontikes, 19, son of 
a Greek cobbler. Another daughter, Mary 
Margaret, married a banker’s son, Harry 


Richards Jr. 


The Remington case: 
who’s a Red? 


“I was reluctant to marry him. I 
told him one of the requirements for 
marriage with me would be for him to 
continue being a Communist.” 

The pale, rather mousy little woman 
on the witness stand fixed her eyes firm- 
ly on the prosecuting attorney. From his 
seat nearby, however, coldly handsome 
William W. Remington followed every 
syllable of his ex-wife’s damning testi- 
mony with precise attention. Well he 
might: Accused of perjury for having 
denied membership in the Communist 
Party, the 33-year-old former Commerce 
Department economist faced five years 
imprisonment and the sure ruin of a 
promising career. 

In a low voice Ann Moos Reming- 
ton resumed: “He said not to worry on 
that score, that he would always be a 
Communist.” In 1938, they married. And 
im 1940 “we both were active in New 
York City in connection with a campaign 
in behalf of Earl Browder who was then 
secretary of the Communist Party.” 

Spies in the Capital. Early in 1942, 
after the Remingtons had moved to 
Washington and Bill had begun work 
with the War Production Board, they 
made their first contact with Jacob Golos, 
since identified as a key figure in the 
Soviet spy ring, and with Elizabeth Bent- 
ley, confessed courier for the Party. 

“At one of these meetings in 1943,” 
stated Ann, “Mr. Remington ... handed 
some documents to Miss Bentley and 
said: “These are top secret and very im- 
portant. They should be sent to Russia 
as soon as possible.” What were the 
documents? “The formula for a new 
method of manufacturing explosives out 
of garbage.” 

Such charges may be garbage or gos- 
pel. But Remington, who was cleared two 
years ago by a Loyalty Review Board of 
three Republicans (one of them a past 
American Legion commander), will have 
a tough time shaking them off. 

Most probable lines of Remington’s 
defense: 
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Acme 


Power of a woman, Remington stayed 
in the Communist Party because ... 


e @ That Ann’s story contains many 
inconsistencies. (She had some dates 
wrong; recalled Miss Bentley’s pseudo- 
nym after denying she had one; changed 
the explosives formula to one involving 
synthetic rubber.) 

e ¢ That Ann is motivated primarily 
by vindictiveness. 

ee That Bill had merely scuffed 
along reluctantly in the wake of Ann’s 
communistic activities and those of her 





Wide World 
... Ann told him he'd have to as the price 
of marriage. (SEE: Who’s a Red? ) 


mother, Mrs. Elizabeth Moos. 

e@ @ That Ann’s own vagueness, plus 
her reports of visits to Trotskyites and 
hecklings of Communist speakers all 
added up, at worst, to the status of fel- 
low travelers, not Party members. 

It is this last point which may prove 
to hold a significance beyond the per- 
sonal fate of the lanky, blue-eyed de- 
fendant. The McCarran Act now calls 


for the jailing of all unregistered Com- 


munists. But if the Party no longer is- 
sues membership cards and also burns its 
lists, then who is a Communist, who is 
merely suspiciously pink, and what test 
can a jury apply? 


‘Freedom of speech’ 


Future historians are not likely 
to miss a curious paradox which took 
place in America during the closing week 
of 1950. While the nation was girding it- 
self for what may turn out to be a life- 
and-death struggle with international 
communism, members of the Communist 
Party, U.S.A., carried on loudly and 
fanatically at three separate rallies in 
the New York area. 

These public rallies were prelim- 
inary morale bolsters to the Communist 
Party’s 15th biennial convention—three 
days of secret executive sessions which 
were held at an undisclosed place. 


Securities flow 
to small-city safety 


Quietly last week one of the big 
customers of a Washington, D. C., bank 
took his valuables out of his safety 
deposit box and rented a new one in a 
Richmond bank, 108 miles away from the 
nation’s Capital. 

In a handful of other big Eastern 
cities, people were shifting papers and 
records from metropolitan banks into 
small towns and suburbs—less likely to 
be hit by enemy attack. Bank officials 
were chary of comment. They feared talk 
might prod a mushrooming withdrawal. 
But firms like Diebold, Mosler and 
Herring-Hall-Marvin, who make most of 
the nation’s safety deposit boxes, reported 
that since the Korean war started their 
sales had spurted. 

The trend, they said, was pronounced 
in New York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 
And at least one Washington Bank had 
asked their aid in finding a small town 
bank with facilities for storing its du- 
plicate records. 


Mauler vs. kid 


Veteran’ prizefighter Frankie 
Neve took on the task of baby-sitter for 
a friend last week in New York. Here 
is Neve’s account of his experience with 
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Reunion. Legionnaire Joseph McCracken arranged the meeting. (SEE: Soldier) 


4-month-old, 16-pound Robert Allen Bar- 
ker: “In my time I fight over 200 fights. 
I fight guys like Petey Herman and Tony 
Canzoneri and I do pretty good. But I 
can’t figure out this kid’s style. 

“IT try to rock him and he give me 
the clinch. I try to outfox him but he’s 
way ahead of me. Even when I get him 
flat on his back, what happens? He gets 
up. That’s discouraging. 

“This kid is no sucker for that evap- 
orated milk. When I try to feed him, he 
coughs and gets me worried. Next thing 
he runs out of diapers. 

“I got to tear up a sheet to make 
more diapers for him ... and he runs 
out of them, too.” 

When the kid’s mother didn’t return 
to claim her battling baby, badly whipped 
Frankie Neve threw in the towel, called 
the police for help. 


Man in the middle 


For the latest of his top-level offi- 
cial appointments, President Truman 
went to Boston, the Republican Party 
and a family old and famous in Ameri- 
can history. 

As head of a new State Department 
agency to oversee and co-ordinate the 
many activities of the North Atlantic 
Pact, Mr. Truman called on Thomas 
Dudley Cabot. So new to national Govern- 
ment service was tall, well-groomed 
Cabot, 53, that when first approached for 
the job he thought he might be ineligible 
because he was a staunch Republican. 

As director for the Office of Inter- 
national Security Affairs, Cabot will be 
chairman of a committee composed of top 
officials from the departments of Defense 
and Treasury, the Economic Cooperation 
Administration, and the office of White 
House foreign affairs expert Averell 
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Harriman. This committee is set up as a 
fast-moving, effective agency to pull to- 
gether all policies and actions dealing 
with foreign aid. Example: From his 
European headquarters, General Dwight 
Eisenhower, as chief of an international 
fighting force, will tell Cabot & Co. what 
he needs. It will then be up to Cabot’s 
new group to see that the request gets 
swift action. 


Ambidextrous. The Defense De- 


People’s affairs 


Much of President Truman’s 
Fair Deal program was blocked by 
the 8lst Congress. Estimated ini- 
tial and eventual annual costs of 
some of the proposals, compiled 
by the Senate Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive de- 
partments, show one good reason 
why Congress didn’t swallow the 
entire Fair Deal: the load on the 
taxpayers. Cost in millions (add 
000,000) : 

Program Initial Eventual 
Health $ 15 $7,000 
250 6,000 
500 


Social Security 
Aid to education 300 
Co-op housing 10 50 


UMT 600 3,000 
Public Works 600 = 1,400 
St. Lawrence Seaway 108 130 
Brannan Plan 5,000 6,000 
Natural Resources 81 470 
Totals $6,964 $24,550 


The Government has taken in 
since July 1... ...$17,954,213,762 
The Government has spent 
since July 1......$18,242,387,699 
The Government owes 


$256,602,605,557 





partment will continue to handle the 
military details of foreign aid; ECA, the 
economic plans needed to bolster such 
aid. To make sure that the right hand of 
arms assistance knows what the left 
hand of economic assistance is doing— 
and vice-versa—will be one of Cabot’s 
main duties. A stranger to Washington - 
bureaucracy, Cabot’s experience (di- 
rector of banks and insurance companies, 
president of the giant United Fruit Co. 
and its subsidiaries) makes him no 
stranger to the delicate tasks of a co- 
ordinator. 


A wounded soldier 
comes home 


“You know, son,” she said simply, 
“the sidewalks at home are covered with 
snow.” 

It was a mother’s way of bridging 
that hard first moment of meeting with 
her wounded boy. He was Pfc. Robert L. 
Smith, 20, the first quadruple amputee 
of the Korean war. The meeting took 
place in Washington’s Walter Reed Army 
Hospital, where she had come from their 
little clapboard home in Middleburg, Pa. 

“Oh, son,” she said. “Hi, mom,” he 
answered quietly. Neither wept, but 
hardened reporters and press photog- 
raphers who watched the reunion choked 
up. 

“Maybe this will make people realize 
what is going on,” Mrs. Clara Smith had 
told them. “There are so many people 
who don’t seem to care.” 

Winter Casualty. A Chinese bullet 
had smashed Robert’s wrist in the fight- 
ing around Changjin reservoir. He lay 
down in an icy gully with a poncho over 
his head and went to sleep. When hé 
awoke he was too stiff to move. Three 
days in the open and 11 more in a frigid 
hut passed. Then his frostbitten hands 
and feet had to be amputated. 

The good-looking youngster’s spirits 
were high. “It’s sure good to be back. 
They tell me I'll be able to walk and that 
I'll get hands almost as good as my own, 
but I wonder if I'll be able to use ’em.” 

Others have. There were two quad- 
ruple amputees among World War II's 
673,000 wounded. Frederic Hensel lost 
both legs, an arm and a hand to a land 
mine in Okinawa. Now he runs a dairy 
farm in Birmingham, Ala. James W. Wil- 
son lost his hands and feet in a 1944 
bomber crash. Since then he has married 
and is studying law at the University 
of Colorado. 

“Tell him I get along fine,” said 
Hensel. 


Philadelphia terror 


There were no clues except the 
markings on four .22 caliber rifle bullets. 
Philadelphia’s Phantom Sniper had fired 
them at residents of the city’s populous 
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Oak Lane sector. Nobody had seen him 
—if a “him” had done the shootings. And 
there was no telltale pattern to the at- 
tacks. 

Some had come in the daytime, 
others at night—like the shot fired 
through a kitchen window, killing Mrs. 
Claire Cohen, young wife of a Junior 
High School science teacher while she 
was washing the supper dishes in her 
home. Six others had been wounded; six 
more shot at. 

Drawn Curtains. Fifty detectives 
and extra details of uniformed officers 
and highway patrolmen roamed the area. 
Its middle-class residents kept close to 
their homes with their blinds pulled, 
terrorized by the month-long series of 
snipings from doorways, rooftops, bushes 
and perhaps even passing automobiles. 

Police painstakingly tracked down 
every lead—including theories the sniper 
might be a mad veteran or a thrill-seek- 
ing youngster. They confiscated 60 small- 
bore rifles and pistols for ballistics tests 
and last week were tediously checking 
dealers’ lists of .22 caliber gun sales. 

And they proved one thing. At least 
one of the shootings wasn’t done by the 
phantom sniper. George Haller, 16-year- 
old high school student, finally admitted 
he had shot himself in the shoulder and 
cooked up a tale about a sniper attack in 
order to gain notoriety. 


L. A.’s lost weekend 


The cop at the city’s drunk-tank 
shook his head unbelievingly. “I’ve never 
seen anything like it,” he said. “They’re 
stacked up like cordwood.” 

The skies over Los Angeles had 
stayed clear, but the city had suffered 
its wettest Christmas weekend in history. 
When the last intoxicated citizen had 
been duly booked on the blotter, 1,280 
arrests had been made, 255 of them for 
drunken driving. 

Long before the first revelers reached 
for a holiday bottle, Deputy Police Chief 
Bernard R. Caldwell had made his plans. 
The danger, as he saw it, stemmed from 
“the office-Christmas-party custom that 
has grown up here since VJ-day.” To 
round up these exhilirated employes be- 
fore they ran anybody down, Caldwell 
redeployed his 80-man enforcement crew, 
shuffling their days off and assigning 
the whole force to street duty. “We let 
the paperwork go for the duration of the 
emergency,” he said. 

Dead Drunks. His foréhandedness 
paid off. Though more drunks got behind 
the wheel than ever before, they were 
flagged down with record rapidity. Cruis- 
ing the roads in double their normal 
strength, police held traffic deaths down 
to two for the 72-hour period. 

But that was all Los Angeles could 
be proud of. During the same joyful three 
days, drivers somehow managed to rack 
up a casualty score that would have done 
credit to Korea: 1,084 accidents that 
sent over 900 persons to the hospital. 
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The missing gift 
at Blair House 


Plenty of gifts piled up under Mr. 
Truman’s Christmas tree. But, according 
to Washington wags, his staff failed to 
give him one present which would have 
made the nation happy all year round: an 
incinerator that looks like a mailbox. 


The oldsters 
of Capitol Hill 


As the country braces itself to meet 
a “national emergency,” on the other side 
of which may be a long-drawn-out war, 
some Washingtonians have been thumb- 
ing through their Congressional Direc- 
tories to see how our leadership stacks up 
with the enemy’s in one key factor: age. 

The results of such research are not 
too encouraging. The Cabinet comes off 
fairly well, with Truman (66) and George 
C. Marshall (70) offset by such 47-year- 
olders as Charles F. Brannan and J. How- 
ard McGrath. The average is 58. But up 
on the Hill, snow-crown’d age holds sway. 

Seniority. Oldest of the major legis- 
lators is Representative Robert Doughton 
(87), ways and means. Next are Repre- 
sentative Adolph T. Sabath (84), rules; 
Representative Charles Eaton (82), 
foreign affairs; Senator Kenneth Mc- 
Kellar (81), appropriations; Vice-Presi- 
dent Barkley (73); Senator Carl Hay- 
den (73), rules; Senator Tom Connally 
(73), foreign relations; Senator Walter 


George (72), finance; Representative 
John Taber (70), appropriations; 
Speaker Sam Rayburn (68); Sena- 
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Bevin & Acheson. There'll be a candle 
in Whitehall’s window. (SEE: Export) 
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Temple, New Orleans Times-Picayune 
Writer’s Xmas. 1f Santa Claus had con- 
sulted the country ... (SEE: Gift) 


tor Arthur Vandenberg (66), foreign 
relations; Senator Robert Taft (61), Re- 
publican Policy Committee; Senate Min- 
ority Leader Kenneth Wherry (58) ; pro- 
posed Senate Majority Leader Ernest W. 
McFarland (56). 

This works out to an average of 72 
for these top legislators. Over in the 
Kremlin, Stalin (71) heads up a Politburo 
which averages only 52, even with anti- 
quated Marshal Voroshilov (68) abroad. 
One reason, of course, for the Soviets’ 
comparative youthfulness may be that liv- 
ing to a ripe age is a feat in itself in 
Russia. And it gets harder the closer a 
man gets to Uncle Joe. 


Export trade 


Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
appears unperturbed by GOP pressure to 
get him fired. This may well be one rea- 
son: At last fortnight’s Atlantic Pact 
meeting in Brussels, burly Ernest Bevin, 
Britain’s Foreign Minister, is said to have 
roared reassuringly at Acheson, “Never 
mind, laddie. If they sack you, I’ve got a 
place for you.” 


Good neighbor 
and family “doctor” 


No question about it—the young 
lady from Panama had appendicitis. But 
the surgeons were reluctant to operate: 
she kept calling for “Dr. Cotner, Dr. Cot- 
ner!” Finally Cotner’s arrival broke the 
impasse. He was merely a Ph.D., he ex- 
plained, not her personal physician. 

But to the hundreds of Latin-Ameri- 
can students whom he has shepherded 
through the mazes of Yankee civilization, 
the gravely good-looking Thomas E. Cot- 
ner occupies a spot at least as confiden- 
tial and paternal. For nine years, as a 
specialist in Washington with the U.S. 
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Office of Education, 34-year-old Cotner 
has interviewed exchange-students from 
16 countries below the Border (and from 
several overseas), supervised their orien- 
tation to American ways and untangled 
their personal affairs. 

Cotner never knows what kind of 
adjustment problem he’ll bump into next. 
One Liberian student encountered winter 
clothes here for the first time, nearly 
broke down trying to get the buttons to 
come out right on his vest. 

Love in Bloom. From South Korea, 
a few weeks before the invasion, came 11 
teachers. To Cotner one of them wrote in 
alarm: “The most strange custom that I 
have seen here is that the boy students 
kiss and hug their co-eds in the campus, 
in the park, and even in the streets. In 
Korea they would be put into jail for the 
charge of spoiling public morals.” 

Most of Cotner’s students have a 
tough time making ends meet. He’s usu- 
ally ready with advice, sometimes with 
loans. But he can’t always stave off the 
troubles that arise from a combination of 
economy and weak English: 

Two of his doctors—a Honduran and 
a Bolivian—bunked together in Washing- 
ton. To save money, they decided to laun- 
der their own socks and underwear. 
Bravely one of them trotted out to buy 
some soap flakes, came back. with a big 
box. They set to work, but with very poor 
results. As Cotner pointed out to them 
later, the flakes they had purchased were 
corn. 


Wrong number 


The President of the United States, 
like many another man before him, re- 
membered last fortnight in the midst of 
dinner that he had forgotten to make an 
important phone call. Leaving the ban- 
quet given for him by the Masons in 
Washington’s Carlton Hotel, Mr. Truman 
dialed the operator. 

“This is the President,” he said. 

Cautiously the operator sparred for 
time. “What’s your name?” she asked. 

“Harry S. Truman.” 

“What are you president of?” 

The sound of Masonic laughter 
echoed through the receiver. The opera- 
tor, nobody’s fool, knew when her leg 
was being pulled. She hung up. 


The waste-basket 


If a Treasury official wants to buy a 
$10 electric fan, he must file multiple 
vouchers which will wind their way 
through 52 separate accounts, nine points 
of control, and assorted pre-audits, ex- 
aminations, transfers and checks. When 
the fan is on his desk, it will have cost 
the Government $25.38. But at any time 
within several years after the purchase, 
the General Accounting Office may order 
a complete post-audit. Final cost of the 
$10 fan: anywhere from $30 to $40. 
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So inflation will continue 


One Washington official is headed 
for certain failure. The unfortunate 
patriot is Michael V. DiSalle, Director 
of Price Stabilization. He will fail be- 
cause he possesses no power over the 
causes of inflation. He can only divert 
but cannot prevent its effect. 

The country has determined to 
create an invincible military force. 
The people want nothing to delay the 
swift perfection of a defense machine. 
So tremendous an effort affects every 
part of national life. How to produce 
the most fighting materials while at 
the same time to improve the coun- 
try’s strength in other respects raises 
problems which demand clear-headed 
approaches. 

*% *% * 


Obviously when too little copper 
or cobalt can be found for all pur- 
poses, the defense needs must be 
served first and civilian desires sec- 
ond. Consequently there is sense in 
allocations which put first things first. 

When in the course of a national 
emergency the total visible production 
of a necessity such as sugar or gaso- 
line falls below visible needs, ration- 
ing becomes necessary. When en- 
forced, rationing divides the product 
equally without permitting some to 
hoard and others to offer prices which 
the average citizen cannot pay. 

DiSalle’s failure can be predicted 
on the basis of one simple fact. All 
through historic times governments 
have attempted in emergencies to con- 
trol prices. Every such effort has 
failed. 

Prices provide the sensitive nerv- 
ous system of economic society. Free 
prices reflect infallibly the relation- 
ships between human wants and buy- 
ing power on the one hand and pro- 
duction and supply on the other. They 
provide the one safe guide toward 
raising or lowering production. They 
are of first importance toward keeping 
things in balance, even in a period 
when a defense program throws many 
relationships out of balance. 


* * % 


The by-products of price control 
are well remembered by those who 
lived through the last decade. Dis- 
honest citizens find opportunities to 
engage in new rackets and pile up 
wealth through black markets and 
other evasions of unenforceable regu- 
lations. Otherwise honest citizens are 
tempted to take advantage of the op- 
portunities presented by the evaders. 

Production loses its best guide. 
If effects of temporary shortages are 
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DiSalle. He lacks the power he needs. 


concealed by price control, the evil 
is postponed and intensified. 


x * x 


No nation can hope to divert a 
high proportion of its efforts to a 
defense program without having to 
pay the price in many ways. An ab- 
normal defense program and a normal 


civilian economy cannot be had to- . 


gether. 

The worst effects upon prices are 
not caused by the inevitable shortages 
but by the constant increase in money 
supply. This increase proceeds because 
taxes and bond sales to individuals do 
not equal expenditures. Bonds are 
“sold” to banks which in turn issue 
quantities of new money. At the bot- 
tom lies Government spending. 

Since the defense costs cannot be 
escaped, all other avoidable spending 
should’ be canceled. Bonds should 
be made more attractive to individu- 
als. The country loses far more 
through inflation than it can hope to 
save by keeping interest rates low. 

However, since this Administra- 
tion appears not to understand the 
economic facts of life, and since 
Socialist forces within it constantly 
push for more control by Government 
over the people, we may expect that 
the whole gamut of error will again be 
repeated. . 

The President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers last Saturday urged 
immediate action on wage and price 
controls. So here_we go to make the 
same old mistakes over once more. 
And neither the citizen nor the defense 
program will be helped and infla- 
tion will merrily continue. 
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Korea: the big push begins 


Red China may find the price too high 


as its casualties increase 


Mao Tse-tung, the boss of Com- 
munist China, is something of a poet. He 
dlso has written treatises on war. “We 
should strike,” he once wrote, “only when 
we are sure that the enemy’s situation, 
the terrain and the condition of the 
people are favorable to us and unfavor- 
able to the enemy.” 

On the last day of 1950, the Chinese 
Year of the Tiger, Mao and his com- 
mander in the field, Gen. Lin Piao, de- 
cided the time was favorable for launch- 
ing the big push in Korea. On New Year’s 
eve the Red artillery laid down a barrage 
along a 20-mile sector of the 135-mile 
United Nations line stretched across the 
waist of Korea, just below the 38th 
Parallel and only 30 miles north of Seoul. 

In the early hours of New Year’s 
day, Lin struck head-on at a_ sector 
manned by South Korean troops and 
forced them back. Boring in, the Com- 
munists pressed into the Genghis Khan 
invasion corridor down which the North 
Koreans had marched to take Seoul in 
the heat of last summer. 

Feeding the U.N. Guns. The Reds 
drove into a sector of minefields and 
barbed-wire entanglements already zeroed 


From shores of Hungnam. Some of 105,000 the Navy took out. 
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in by artillery. They were under constant 
attack by planes which swooped in at 
treetop level. But Lin’s cannon-fodder 
pushed on over the bodies of their own 
dead despite 10-to-1 casualties. By Chi- 
nese standards, heavy losses are a small 
price to pay for advance. For manpower 
is what General Lin can most readily and 
continuously expend. 

By General MacArthur’s estimate, 
the Chinese have more than 1.3 million 
troops available for this battle. Lt. Gen. 
Matthew Bunker Ridgway, new com- 
mander of the Eighth Army (replacing 
Lt. Gen. Walton H. Walker, killed in a 
jeep crash Dec. 23) has 320,000. 

But Ridgway was confident he could 
stop the Chinese. If necessary, he is pre- 
pared to withdraw into beachheads based 
on Seoul and Pusan. There he can bring 
into play the most modern weapons in 
the American arsenal. These include 26- 
ton guns with muzzles 8 inches in di- 
ameter. And once the Chinese get within 
range, Ridgway can call on the Navy for 
artillery support. 

The Chinese got a searing taste of 
how effective this can be in the heroic 
evacuation of Hungnam (PATHFINDER, 





Acme 


(SEE: Korea) 
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Ridgway. Firepower and 320,000 heroes 
against Mao’s hordes. (SEE: Korea) 


Dec. 27, 1950). For 13 days, 9,000 men 
of the U.S. Third Division manned the 
tiny perimeter around the Hungnam 
beachhead and with the powerful support 
of naval cannon held off 11 Chinese divi- 
sions. The Navy used a battleship, two 
cruisers, eight destroyers and three rocket 
ships to pump more than 4 million 
pounds of high explosives into the enemy 
ranks. Attack bombers and planes from 
seven carriers flew 6,000 sorties to sup- 
port the operation. 

Behind this wall of fire, in an am- 
phibious operation in reverse, 193 ships 
took off 105,000 men, 91,000 refugees, 
350,000 tons of matériel and 17,500 
vehicles. By noon on Christmas eve only 
2,000 men remained in Hungnam;: by 
2:36 p.m. the operation was completed. 
“The only thing we left behind was the 
enemy,” said one admiral. 

In World War II in China, Mao’s 
armies played it safe and stayed out of 
reach of the heavy punch of the Japanese. 
Before Seoul he will have to challenge 
a force that will have great superiority 
in fire-power and in the air and in the 
guts of its fighting men. Mao is going to 
get his fingers burned, and he may decide 
he can’t afford to pay the high price of 
continuing the war in Korea. 


For the record 


The French National Assembly 
gave Premier René Pleven’s rearmament 
program a vote of confidence by passing 
a tax plan to support it, 314—223. 

e @ Stanton Griffis, 63, former am- 
bassador to Poland, Egypt and Argen- 
tina, was appointed U.S. Ambassador to 
Spain—the first in five years. 

@ @ India became the first nation to 
end the “state of war” with Germany. 

ee Austria’s President, Dr. Karl 


Renner, died at 280. 
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A call to arms 
for the Japanese 


The occupation of Japan was the 
break of a lifetime for Yoshio Tachibana. 
Because of the ban on Japan’s wartime 
leaders, he leaped 20 years in seniority to 
a top official’s post in the Foreign Affairs 
Ministry. 

Like most Japanese, Tachibana feels 
life is worth living again. “The Korean 
war is a bad thing for Americans,” he 
says, “but it has given us new hope. Until 
it happened we were ashamed of our de- 
feated status. ... Now you need our 
help. That makes us feel important once 
more.” Tachibana wants to regain “face” 
‘for Japan—and he hopes the Korean 
war will do it. 

There was strong evidence last week 
that Tachibana’s hopes would come true. 
The State Department sent a ringing note 
to Jacob Malik, Soviet delegate at the 
United Nations. The United States, it 
said, was going ahead with a Japanese 
peace treaty—with or without Russia. It 
noted bluntly that arrangements would be 
made for Japan’s security and they 
“could include... troops of the U.S. and 
other nations” stationed in Japan. 

Self-defense. In his fifth annual 
New Year’s message to the people of 
Japan, General Douglas MacArthur gave 
strong hints of what lies ahead. If inter- 
national lawlessness continues, he said, it 
will force Japan to join the free world 
and “mount force to repel force.” 

Already the plaza in front of Tokyo’s 
Imperial Palace is swarming with khaki- 
clad Japanese marching in military 
cadence, looking suspiciously like sol- 
diers, armed like soldiers and barking 
orders in clipped soldier fashion. Off- 
cially they aren’t soldiers. They are the 
volunteer members of the 75,000-man 
police force created to garrison Japan 
when U.S. occupation divisions were 
rushed off to Korea. The police will soon 
number 200,000 and military men think 
that, if necessary, 10 to 16 Japanese divi- 
sions could be raised in a few weeks— 
from volunteers. 

Premier Shigeru Yoshida, writing in 
the January issue of Foreign Affairs, 
says: “We can ill afford to sit on the 
fence. . . . We are definitely on the side 
of the free world. If that doesn’t suit the 
other side, we can’t help it.” 

On Stalin’s List. Why are 84 mil- 
lion Japanese so firmly against sitting 
on the fence? The reason, according to 
Tachibana and others, is that the Jap- 
anese are convinced that Stalin’s No. 1 
goal in the Far East is control of Japan. 

The Japanese, old enemies of the 
Chinese and the Russians, are ready to 
take up arms to help stop them. Pointing 
up the feeling of the leaders of new 
Japan is a story going around Tokyo. 
When the Korean war broke out in June, 
a former Japanese army officer sought out 
General MacArthur, saluted and said, 
“General, I can have my old regiment 
ready to go by Monday morning.” 
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Muenchow and followers. His guitar plays a Nazi tune. (SEE: Two little Hitlers) 


Two little postwar German Hitlers 


New outbreak of fascism gains recruits 


High on one of the hills of the 
German town of Flensburg on the Danish 
border sits the city hospital. Down the 
corridors of the fourth floor, several 
nights a week, a group of uniformed 
“youths” tramp to a room in the rear. On 
the door, crudely inked on a sliver of 
cardboard, is the name: “Herbert Muen- 
chow.” 

In the room, stuffy with ether fumes, 
20 men and a girl met last week as they 
have for the past six months. They wore 
“Luftwaffe-blue” chambray shirts be- 
decked with strange insignia, black neck- 
ties and black trousers. 

Muenchow, their leader, is a cocky 
gray-haired little man of 43 with a gaunt, 
leathery face. Over the left breast pocket 
of his uniform shirt is the newly designed 
badge—spread wings woven of silver 
thread against a gold background—of the 
self-appointed Reichsjugendfiihrer (Reich 
youth leader). 

A onetime Hitler storm trooper and 
bully-boy, he has collected a crew of 
about two dozen “youngsters”—aged 10 
to 51—who march, hold “maneuvers” and 
drill in Nazi fashion. To this Muenchow 
adds a sympathetic “civilian” following 
of close to 175 more. 

Muenchow’s group is tied in with the 
openly pro-Nazi German Reich Party 
(DRP), headed by 51-year-old Wolfgang 


Hedler. He is a rabble-rousing anti- 
Semite whose bleating as closely parallels 
the noises made by Hitler as pronunciat 
tion of his name matches Der Fiihrer’s. 
Hedler and Muenchow draw their 
followers from the victims of an almost 
insoluble economic plight. Approximately 


‘60% of Muenchow’s group are “expel- 


lees” from territories once German, now 
Polish. Others came from Soviet Berlin. 

German Breadline. More than 1.2 
million refugees and expellees, almost 
half of Schleswig-Holstein’s population, 
are the blight of this northernmost of the 
West German republic’s 11 Lander 
(states), in which Flensburg is located. 
Some 57% of the population is unem- 
ployed. From a meager state budget a 
dole of $2.60 a week goes to single men; 
a drop-in-the-bucket $3.60 to $4.80 to 
married men, some with children. 

Inefficient farming provides insufh- 
cient food; the state’s feeble pre-war in- 
dustrial potential was shattered during 
the war. In Kiel only one of four large 
shipyards is operating. One was destroyed 
by bombing. Two were dismantled by the 
British. 

Muenchow claims to be Schleswig- 
Holstein leader of the DRP; Hedler 
claims he’s not. But any observer with an 
ear for discords can tell both groups play 
the same Hitler tunes. 
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Scottish riddle: 
the Stone of Scone 


Unless the fates be faulty grown 
And prophet’s voice be vain 

Where’er is found this sacred stone 
The Scottish race shall reign. 


Sir Walter Scott wrote these lines 
about a 336-pound block of yellow sand- 
stone which all good Scotsmen call the 
Stone of Destiny. For 400 years it figured 
in the coronation ceremonies of Scottish 
kings. But in 1296 England’s Edward I, 
having defeated King John de Baliol in 
the battle of Dunbar, ordered the stone 
removed from the Perthshire Abbey of 
Scone (pronounced skoon) and brought 
to London. 

Edward had the Stone of Scone, as 
the English call it, encased in a gold- 
covered oaken chair (see picture). Since 
Edward's day, 27 of the 30 English mon- 
archs have sat in that chair in West- 
minster Abbey to receive the crown which 
symbolizes their authority over Scotland 
as well as England. But Scots have never 
ceased to covet the’ stone. 

Silent Night. Last week, the stone 
was stolen. The thieves presumably at- 


Wide World 
The stone. After 600 years, out of the 
Abbey, into the heather. (SEE: Scottish) 


tended Christmas Eve services and hid 
away in one of the Abbey chapels. In 
the still of the night they came out of 


OVERSEAS WIT 


A man came into the United 
Nations Delegates’ Lounge looking for 
a correspondent of the official Russian 
news agency Tass. Approaching a writer 
he asked, “are you with Tass?” 

“No. Polish Press Agency. Can I 
help you?” 

“I guess not,” the man answered. 
“You’re only demi-Tass.” 

—United Nations World. 


* * * 


One day a Russian scientist went’ 


to Stalin and told him that a great dis- 
covery had been made—Adam and Eve 
were Russians. Stalin was delighted to 
hear this but cautioned that before an 
announcement was made they must have 
proof. 

“We have positive proof,” said the 
scientist. “Adam and Eve had no 
clothes, no accommodations; had only 


apples to eat and thought it was para- 
dise.” 

—Solidaridad Obrera, Spanish paper 
published in Paris. 


* * * 


One German explaining the new Atlan- 
tic Pact organization to another: 

“The United States will provide 
money and air power. Great Britain will 
also provide air power and add her 
fleet. France will contribute mainly to 
ground forces, and we, the Germans, 
will provide the war criminals.”—From 
West Germany. 


oe 2 


A Belgrade peasant is caught 
eating hay. Tito, finding that the man 
was eating hay for want of food, fed 
him an abundant meal. 

The next day the man begins to 


News Chronicle, London 


Love me—love my dog 
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hiding, used a crowbar to pry the stone 
loose, scratched the initials “JFS” on the 
throne (possibly for the Scottish nation- 
alists’ slogan: “Justice for Scotland.”) 
They dragged the stone over the graves 
of John Milton and other noted English 
poets and disappeared into the night. 

Highland Fling. The King (whose 
Queen, Elizabeth, is a Scotswoman) was 
reported “greatly distressed” by the theft. 
But there was little distress in Scotland 
where last year 2 million out of a popu- 
lation of 5 million signed a petition for 
more home rule. 

Wendy Wood, leader of the Scottish 
Patriots’ Association, ran up the Scottish 
flag with Lion Rampant at her cottage in 
Argyllshire. Said she: “It’s the best news 
I’ve heard in years. It is certainly the 
best start we could have for the New 
Year. It is about time. It is ours by 
right.” 

At the end of the week the Glasgow 
Daily Record received a letter, signed by 
“His Majesty’s Petitioners the 
persons who removed the Stone of Des- 
tiny from Westminster Abbey.” The 
writers promised to return the stone 
“most readily ... if his majesty will but 
graciously assure them that, in all time 
coming, the stone will remain in Scot- 
a 


think, “If it is this way here I wonder 
how it is in Russia where they have 
had communism so much longer.” 

He takes a train to Moscow and 
walks across Red Square eating hay. 
He is quickly arrested and taken before 
Stalin. 

“What!” thunders the Red leader 
at the man, “you eat hay while outside 
the city there is still grass growing? 
That is sabotage! Hay must be kept for 
winter!” 


* * * 


There is no confirmation of the 
rumor that workers at the National 
Physical Laboratory have threatened to 
strike if an attempt is made to raise 
the speed of light any further. 

—Punch, London. 


* * * 


From behind the Iron Curtain 

On the subject of the outcome 
of the current six-year plan the people 
of Poland are now divided into two 
groups—optimists and pessimists. The 
optimists say: “At the end of the plan 
all the Poles will then go begging.” The 
pessimists say: “To whom?” 


*& a. #& 


In a Berlin market a woman ap- 
proached the fruit stand and asked for 
cherries. As they were being weighed 
out, she asked: “Are these German 
cherries?” 

“What’s the difference?” replied 
the market woman. “Are you going to 
talk to them?” 

—Weltbild, Munich, Germany. 
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What Ike faces in Kurope 


He must reconcile foes, end doubts, build an army 


and win the race against time 


On Monday afternoon, Jan. 8, 
Paris will hail the return of a hero. 

To General Dwight David Eisen. 
hower will go the profound gratitude of 
France for the task he has assumed: 
Supreme Commander of the armies in 
Western Europe. 

For the next ten days, as he tours 
the capitals of Great Britain, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium, Italy and five other 
member-nations of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization,* General Eisenhow- 
er will be acclaimed. Some, like the Brit- 
ish, will rejoice that “General Eisen- 
hower, fortunately, exists and is trained. 
. . . Others, more emotional, like the 
Italians, will “thank God for a new sav- 
ior.” And even some Western Germans, 
whose nation is not a treaty member but 
will share in the common defense, will 
declare grudgingly, “I am for Eisen- 
hower.” 

Cheers & Problems. The welcome 
will be universally warm. It will be en- 
couraging. But always and everywhere, 
behind the plaudits, the handshakes, will 
be two maddening questions: 

eels great statesman Eisenhower 
great enough to dispel the fears and con- 
fusions which pervade Europe today? 

e @ Is great soldier Eisenhower great 
enough to build an efficient Atlantic Pact 
army from ‘the ill-trained, ill-equipped 
forces of 12 widely different nations be- 
fore Russia strikes? 


* Norway, 


Denmark, Portugal, 
Iceland. 


Luxembourg, 
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Much of the fear and confusion 
which Eisenhower will face in Europe is 
the product of his own nation’s vacillat- 
ing leadership. Part, at least, of what will 
confront him in Germany is of his own 
making. And a great deal lies in the fact 
that, despite a show of harmony at Brus- 
sels a fortnight ago, France is still suspi- 
cious of England; England does not en- 
tirely trust the French; Italy casts a 
chary eye at both. The others, all fiercely 
proud of their national traditions, are 
not yet entirely sure that being a slave 
to Russia would be worse than being “a 
Liberia or a Guatemala to the U.S.” 

Helping to erase these doubts and 
suspicions will be Eisenhower’s first ma- 
jor task. He must, for instance, explain 
away the befuddlement caused by con- 
flicting statements such as these: 

@ @ On Feb. 15, 1950, Assistant Sec- 
retary of State Dean Rusk told a Senate 
committee that “the American Govern- 
ment was prepared to discuss outstanding 
issues with the Soviet Union and would 
leave all possible doors open for an ex- 
change of views.” 

@ @ On Feb. 23 Secretary of State 
Dean G. Acheson said, “. . . we are en- 
gaged in a decisive struggle; the fate of 
mankind is at stake exactly as in the war 
against nazism.” 

Again, for example, he must recon- 
cile the statement by Omar N. Bradley, 
Chairman of the U.S. Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, that “America’s first line of defense 
is in Western Europe” with the abortive 


Wide World 
Christmas. Relaxation for the Eisenhowers before he tackles new chores. (SEE: Ike) 





Wide Worta 
Gruenther. He'll be Eisenhower's staff 
chief in Europe’s new army. (SEE: Ike) 


effort to fight communism in Korea. He 
must answer the question that millions of 
Frenchmen like Jean-Paul Sartre ask: 
“When you now ask us to follow your 
lead—at the very moment you are send- 
ing to Asia the arms and men you had 
destined for us—are you not really ask- 
ing us, not to fight at your side, but to 
resign ourselves to the occupation from 
which you claimed you would save us?” 

Soldier and Statesman. To a large 
degree it will be up to Eisenhower to 
convince the French people that England 
didn’t sell them out in agreeing to Ameri- 
can demands that Germany be rearmed. 
It will take the genius of a Talleyrand 
for Eisenhower to convince the British” 
people that Communist-riddled France 
has not had a “sincere fellow-feeling for 
Poland and Czechoslovakia,” has not be- 
come a craven appeaser at the price of 
survival—but instead will fight for West- 
ern freedom. 

And when he gets to Germany, he 
must not return as the Eisenhower of 
1945 who boasted, “I never shook hands 
with a German general.” On the contrary, 
he must be a sympathetic friend who can 
see that, as Lt. Gen. Adolph von Heu- 
singer, former German army operations 
chief, put it to PATHFINDER correspond- 
ent Cornell Acheson last week: “| Ger- 
many] must sit as an equal with the allies 
in talks covering the scale and manner of 
German arms contributions.” 

Coupled with the confusions is the 
awful fear arising from a fact that Win- 
ston Churchill, with his unerring sense 
of history, noted in June 1946: 

“The Russified frontier in the north 
is not the Curzon line; it is not on the 
Oder; it is on the Elbe.” 

Most Frenchmen and Western Ger- 
mans do not regard as empty Russia’s 
threat, first made in October and repeated 
last Monday, that she would not “toler- 
ate” a militarized Western Germany. 
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Yardley, Baltimore Sun 


Build-up. “Aren’t you starting a little late, Dearie?” (SEE: What Ike Faces) 


When they think of the 30 Russian divi- 
sions poised for action in Eastern, Ger- 
many, many say with streetcar motor- 
man Joseph Kammermaier of Munich, 
“My God, the whole thing is coming too 
late!” Others, like Flensburg housewife 
Regina Koch, cry out, “What they are 
trying to do should have been done in 
1944, I don’t want my three children to 
grow up cripples. It’s always the same. 
It always means war.” 

Fearful Europe. This almost uni- 
versal fear of war—and the fear that 
building Europe’s defenses will speed the 
war—will be largely Eisenhower’s to ban- 
ish. Upon him will fall the principal 
responsibility of restoring self-confidence 
to the Europeans. Arms from the U.S. 
will help materially. But diplomat Eisen- 
hower must argue always that weakness 
invites assault, strength discourages it. 

And while the diplomat is busy, 


Eisenhower the soldier must be even 
busier. 

Though nation-by-nation contribu- 
tions to the Western European army are 
a military secret, the total today is about 
250,000 in Europe. France and Great 
Britain, for example, have other troops, 
but they are in Korea, Indochina and 
elsewhere. Including those, the total is 
much higher. Eisenhower’s target is a 
million (60 divisions) by the end of 1952. 

In these troops Eisenhower will meet 
one of his chief problems. By the Brus- 
sels agreement, each nation will under- 
take the basic training of its own forces. 
Then the troops will be turned over to 
Eisenhower for combat training as an in- 
ternational army. Under present plans 
each nation’s contribution will be sta- 
tioned in the country of origin—Belgian 
soldiers along the east Belgian border, 
French troops along France’s eastern bor- 





The prize in Western Europe 


Atlantic Pact 


Soviet Union & United States 


nations plus European and 

West Germany Satellites Canada 
Population « .cccccsccss 216,000,000...... 285,000,000...... 164,000,000 
Armies 
(manpower) .......s-- 900,000...... 3,700,000. ..... 1,132,000 
Navies 
COORENRD) oc occ vicdias 1,500,000...... 450,000...... 1,800,000 
Air Forces 
SS) SE ee GQ00. .. cs 28,000...... 29,500 
Steel 
(tons per year)........ 46,000,000. ..... 28,000,000. ..... 93,000,000 
Coal 
(tons per year)........ 420,000,000...... 400,000,000. ..... 500,000,000 
Crude Oil 
(barrels per year)..... 7,400,000. ..... 316,000,000. ..... 2,525,000,000 
Electricity 
(kilowatt hours)....... 178,000,000,000...... 100,000,000,000...... 352,000,000,000 
Motor Vehicles 
(annual output) ...... 1,500,000. ..... 465,000. ..... 8,000,000 
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der. American and British troops will be 
used chiefly to reinforce occupation ar- 
mies now in Western Germany. 

Germans by Divisions. Incorpo- 
rated into these will be German regi- 
mental combat teams of 6,500 men each. 
It is this provision which provokes most 
opposition from the Germans. Correctly, 
they maintain that it is senseless to at- 
tempt to build an army on any basis 
smaller than divisional units. Though the 
Brussels conferees refused to go beyond 
the regimental teams, the U.S. intends to 
press for full German divisions. 

Next to training, Eisenhower’s major 
concern will be supplies and munitions. 
Under the present cumbersome arrange- 
ment, if for some reason Belgian troops 
were ordered to France, Belgium would 
have to feed her own men. Similarly, if 
an emergency called the French to Bel- 
gium, the French would eat French food. 
The same is true so far as arms are con- 
cerned. 

The Brussels conference provided 
for a Defense Production Board, the head 
of which is still unnamed. It will be 
this board’s job to correlate arms pro- 
duction and to standardize weapons. 
(Only the U.S., Canada and Great Brit- 
ain have the same kind of weapons today; 
even Italy’s $400 million master rearma- 
ment plan, announced last fortnight, does 
not provide for uniform arms. ) 

Besides armaments, the Defense Pro- 
duction Board will maintain civilian pro- 
duction and will be charged with keeping 
European standards of living as near to- 
day’s levels as possible. It is through the 
board that the shift in Marshall Plan 
spending—from peacetime to ‘wartime 
purposes—will be made. 

Eisenhower’s “Supreme” command 
will be supreme only in these two fields 
(training and supplies) until the out- 
break of war or until the treaty nations 
change his orders for some other reason. 

His power to act promptly in the 
event of an emergency is still limited 
by ambiguous diplomatic terms. Theoret- 
ically, Eisenhower can make no strategic 
decisions unless they are approved by the 
Standby Military Committee in Washing- 
ton. (General Bradley, Britain’s Chief of 
Staff General Sir William Slim, and 
France’s General Jean de Lattre de Tas- 
signy are members.) That committee, in 
turn, must report to the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization’s Defense Commit- 
tee, composed of defense ministers, in- 
cluding France’s Jules Moch and U.S. 
Defense Secretary George C. Marshall. 
And the Defense Committee, in its turn, 
must report to the NATO Council of 
Foreign Ministers, of which Britain’s 
Ernest Bevin, for example, is a member. 

Unwieldy as this chain of command 
may be, it is still necessary—and will 
be until Eisenhower’s powers emerge 
from the twilight of confusion over def- 
initions. By the Atlantic Pact, member 
nations are left free to decide for them- 
selves what action they will take in the 
event of an aggression. This provision was 
included in deference to the exclusive 
right of the United States Congress to 
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declare war. But under the Brussels Pact, 
member nations must react immediately 
to an attack against any one of them. 

Until these differences are recon- 
ciled the supremacy of command must be 
based largely on the prestige of Eisen- 
hower and engineered diplomatically by 
his Chief of Staff, Lt. Gen. Alfred M. 
Gruenther, a crack planning officer 
known as “Mr. Brains” in the Pentagon. 

Should it prove necessary, for ex- 
ample, to coddle the Germans into full 
co-operation by freeing some 1,000 for- 
mer Wehrmacht officers from occupation 
zone prisons, Eisenhower’s recommenda- 
tion will not be overruled. If he should 
want the help of Field Marshal Fritz 
Erich von Mannstein, convicted of war 
crimes in Poland, the French might pro- 
test, but Ike would have his way. 

Man for the Job. To his job—the 
toughest ever given to a soldier—Eisen- 
hower brings one of the toughest military 
minds in history. Now 60 years old 
(physically he’s in perfect shape; only 
restriction by his doctors is that he go 
easy on his smoking), Eisenhower will be 
responsible for an alliance potentially 
greater than that formed against Hitler. 

At the outset, not the least of his 
assets is his great humility. He is also 
thoroughly convinced—or else he would 
not have taken the job—that the defense 
of Europe is indispensable until, in the 
words of the Brussels communique, 
“peace is secure.” 

And above all, he is constantly aware 
of his duties as an American citizen, for, 
as he himself has said: 

“(If Europe were conquered] Amer- 
ica’s security would be in dire danger. 
We would find ourselves facing across 
narrowing ocean and Arctic barriers a 
despotic colossus spread over and beyond 
the combined Eurasian territories of the 
Roman Empire, the Persia of antiquity, 
the Germanic kings and the Mongol 
khans.” 


Wide World 
Sir William. General Slim is Britain’s 
top military man in NATO. (SEE: lke) 
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THE WORLD AND US 


by Felix Morley 





Enforced isolationism 


From a recent copy of Die Zeit, 
the most influential conservative week- 
ly paper in Western Germany, pub- 
lished in Hamburg, I translate the fol- 
lowing editorial comment: 

“The latest military maneuvers of 
the American and English occupation 
troops have demonstrated . . . that the 
allies regard Germany above all as a 
theater of operations in a future war. 
At the same time there is not the 
slightest indication that any Western 
politician will concern himself with 
what is our first German concern—the 
unification of the Russian zone with 
the West German Republic. 

“It-is a very great sacrifice that 
the allies expect from us. And if we 
accept it none can blame us if we in- 
sist on being treated as wholly equal 
military and political partners in the 
defense of Western Europe. . . . That 
is too obvious to be called a condition 
of [German] co-operation. If anyone 
is of the opinion that they can’t trust 
us—well, we can sit it out until they 
change that opinion.” 


* & 


It is worth while to reflect a mo- 
ment on this typical comment from a 
friendly German paper—extremely 
friendly by comparison with the bitter 
anti-Americanism of the Russian-con- 
trolled press in East Germany. The 
passage quoted tells us why much 
greater concessions than any as yet an- 
nounced publicly will have to be made 
to Germany, if we expect to see Ger- 
man soldiers in General Eisenhower’s 
Western European army. 

At the Brussels Conference, from 
which Secretary of State Acheson re- 
turned just before Christmas, it was 
agreed in principle that the Atlantic 
Alliance should raise a unified army 
of some 60 divisions, of which 20 are 
to be sent from the United States. The 
German contingent, in this army of a 
million, is scheduled to number about 
150,000, brigaded in with troops of 
other nationalities. 


That is as much of a German 
contribution as the French—who seem 
to be more scared of Germany than of 
Russia—will permit. But it isn’t good 
enough for the Germans. If Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer should agree to the 
Brussels Plan as it stands today he 
would probably be thrown from office 
by the Bonn Parliament. Then Social- 
ist leader Kurt Schumacher would 
take office—and drive a much harder 
bargain. 





Acme 
Adenauer. He must support a Ger- 
man army’s “equality” or lose his job. 


Either Germans will serve in a 
West European army on exactly the 
same basis as French, English and 
Belgians—or they will not serve at all. 
The fact may be distasteful, but is 
none the less stubborn because it is 
unpleasant. And France has as yet re- 
fused to accept German co-operation 
on the German terms. 


wv * o 


There is no question that Com- . 
munist influence is a large part of the 
reason for French recalcitrance. The 
Communists are the largest single 
party in the French National Assem- 
bly—and the most strongly opposed to 
West German rearmament. That is not 
because the French Reds have any an- 
tagonism to Germans as such. They 
have never protested the Russian arm- 
ing of East Germany. 


% * ¥ 


It is a bad outlook for the 
building of Eisenhower’s projected in- 
ternational army and Ike’s best friends 
are now emphasizing the magnitude of 
the problem he courageously con- 
fronts. 

Indeed, the difficulty of making 
the Western European nations co-op- 
erate against their will explains why 
Herbert Hoover’s advice to cut our 
European losses makes sense to so 
many Americans. 

Mr. Hoover’s recommendations 
have been called “isolationist.” But 
how can America co-operate with 
France and Germany if those peoples 
are unable to trust each other? 
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SCIENCE 





The Smyth plan— 
a scientists’ corps 


Talk about mobilization of scien- 
tists has been general and indefinite. 
But Dr. Henry D. Smyth, atomic energy 
commissioner and author of the famed 
Smyth Report, meant business. 

Speaking before last week’s meeting 
in Cleveland of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, he urged 
the formation of a Scientific Service 
Corps. Every scientist of military age 
would be required to join it and would 
be subject to assignment wherever he 
was most needed. 

The Corps could keep men out of 
the armed services or put them in. It 
could shift them from one job to another 
or return them to universities. Except for 
such discipline, the Corps would be 
civilian in nature, without rank or uni- 
forms. It would be headed by a scientific 
manpower board which would be respon- 
sible to the President, not to the De- 
partment of Defense. 

Advice for the Aged. Its first job 
would be to make a roster of every scien- 
tist in America. Scientists too old to be 
drafted would be “advised” how they 
could serve their country. 

Along with the Service Corps, Dr. 
Smyth proposed a Student Science Corps. 
The most promising students would be 
enrolled as college freshmen, keep their 
membership as long as they met high 
standards as undergraduates or in gradu- 
ate school. This would insure a continu- 


ing reserve of scientific manpower. Here 
too, he was hard-boiled: “Students who 
did not keep up would be continually 
weeded out... .” 


How likely was Smyth’s program to- 


be instituted? Maj. Gen. Lewis B. Her- 
shey, head of Selective Service, put forth 
cautious objections: Unless there is a 
National Service Act, how can civilians 
be required to join anything? How do 
you define a scientist? Such a Corps, he 
pointed out, might furnish military im- 
munity to a lot of scientific deadwood. 
“Any time you run a streetcar without 
charging a fare,” declared Gen. Hershey, 
“you're going to get an awful lot of 
riders.” 

Not for Bright Boys. To the plain 
citizen, however, the Smyth plan was 
refreshingly concrete. It was clear his 
proposals for keeping scientists out of 
uniform were formulated to benefit the 
country, not the scientists. Explained 
Smyth: He was “not interested in help- 
ing individuals escape the duty of mili- 
tary service just because they are bright 
boys or happen to have played with 
chemistry sets as children.” 


How many stars 
are in the sky 


A false-hearted lover ... 
Will tell you more lies 
Than the crossties on the railroad 
Or the stars in the skies. 
—American folk song. 


If the false-hearted lover counted 


only stars visible to the naked eye—some 
6,000—he might pass that mark. But if he 


aimed at the total of stars in the universe 
—even though he spouted lies like a ma- 
chine gun from the instant of his birth— 
he could scarcely scratch the surface. 

This thoroughly scientific conclusion 
was easily derived from a talk last week 
by Dr. Harlow Shapley, director of Har- 
vard Observatory, before a meeting of 
the American Astronomical Society at 
Haverford, Pa. Dr. Shapley reported the 
results of an 18-year-long galaxy-count— 
each galaxy, like our own star system, the 
Milky Way, being made up of hundreds 
of millions of stars. 

Behind the Milky Way. In that 
time the Harvard observers photographed 
a million galaxies. They estimated that 
there are about a billion galaxies visible 
through the most powerful telescopes, 
and about a billion more which would be 
visible except that they are obscured by 
the dust and gas of the Milky Way. 

These two billion, however, are only 
the close-up galaxies, not more than 
a scant billion light years away. (A light 
year is the distance that light, traveling 
at 186,000 miles a second, goes in a year 
—roughly 6 trillion miles.) 

Dr. Shapley estimates that these 2 
billion galaxies are about 1% of the 
number in the entire universe. The total 
score: 200 billion galaxies of stars—or 
too many lies for any lover. 

e @ At the AAAS meeting in Cleve- 
land, another astronomer, Dr. Edwin F. 
Carpenter of the University of Arizona, 
estimated the age of the galaxies at 10 
billion years. They were formed inde- 
pendently, he thought, out of vast whirl- 
winds of cosmic dust; so short (relative- 
ly) has been the time since their original 
formation that some, rotating around 
their centers, have completed only two or 
three turns. 
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Wide World, Science Service 


New microscope at MIT takes first pictures of atoms 


For the past 100 years, ever 
since the atomic theory was generally 
accepted, the average citizen has had 
to take the scientist’s word that all 
matter is made up of atoms. 

Last week there was proof which 
any layman could understand. For the 
first time, individual atoms had been 
photographed. 
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In the picture at right, the darker 
spots are iron atoms, the fainter dots 
sulfur atoms. Together one iron and 
two sulfur atoms form a molecule of 
common mineral, pyrite (FeS,). 

This picture, magnified 2.2 million 
times, was taken through a new electron 
microscope built by Dr. Martin J. 
Buerger, physicist at the Massachusetts 


Institute of Technology. The new micro- 
scope achieves this enormous magni- 
fication by using two wave lengths of 
light—first X rays, then visible light. 
The picture at left shows the sec- 
ond stage of the process in which the 
diffraction pattern, made when the X 
rays strike the pyrite, is magnified and 
photographed with ordinary light. 
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HEALTH 





How a plastic tube 
may save human lives 


In Sinai Hospital, Baltimore, an 
elderly man ate a turkey dinner with ex- 
ceptional appetite. It was his first full 
meal in three months. He could eat it 
because he had a new esophagus—made 
entirely of plastic. 

Four days earlier, Dr. Edgar F. Ber- 
man had removed part of the patient’s 
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Pathfinder-Acme 


Berman and esophagus. Solid food for 
aman with no gullet. (SEE: Plastic tube) 


esophagus (the gullet, through which 
food passes from the mouth to the 
stomach) because it was cancerous. In its 
place he stitched a pliable, translucent 
plastic tube. It was the first such opera- 
tion ever performed successfully on a 
human being. 

Previously, Dr. Berman had experi- 
mented with plastic gullets in dogs. He 
found that by the third day after the 
operation the dogs were eating and func- 
tioning normally. More significantly, he 
found that the dogs immediately began 
to grow a new, living esophagus around 
the plastic tube. Dr. Berman has esti- 
mated that in 60 days the dogs could 
grow an entire esophagus. Eventually he 
will try removing the tube through the 
mouth, leaving a normal esophagus. 

Stomach-Saver. Already, Dr. Ber- 
man’s revolutionary operation meant an 
alternative to the drastic and dangerous 
surgery formerly used for a damaged 
human esophagus. In such cases, the 
esophagus had to be removed, the 
stomach pulled up into the chest so that 
food passed directly from mouth to 
stomach. Such an operation took at least 
four and a half hours, sometimes much 
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longer; the mortality rate was high, par- 
ticularly among older patients. Dr. Ber- 
man can insert a plastic esophagus in 
approximately an hour and a half. 

Chief beneficiaries of the plastic gul- 
let may be victims of carelessness: chil- 
dren who accidentally swallow lye or 
acids left within their reach. The tubes 
may also be used to save babies born 
with defective esophagi, who die when 
food escapes into their lungs and causes 
pneumonia. 

Until such operations are tried, how- 
ever, Dr. Berman was cautious about pre- 
dicting their success. 


Bed-wetting nee 
a new explanation 


“They tried to send me to a psychi- 
atrist, but this trouble is not in my head.” 
So declared the patients and so, last 
week, agreed at least one eminent urol- 
ogist. 

Writing in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, Dr. Edward N. 
Cook of Rochester, Minn., lashed out at 


the psychiatric approach to the problem 
of nocturnal enuresis (bed-wetting) in 
older children and adolescents. 

The emotional conflicts which psy- 
chiatrists describe as the cause of bed- 
wetting, wrote Dr. Cook, don’t develop 
until after the bed-wetting has been going 
on for months or years. 

Cook’s own explanation was short 
and simple. Bed-wetters sleep too hard. 

In normal sleep, subconscious proc- 
esses contract the muscles which control 
urination. In the exceptionally deep sleep 
achieved by bed-wetters, the subconscious 
also is asleep at its job. 

The Treatment. Dr. Cook treats 
enuresis patients by prescribing a mild 
stimulant, ephedrine sulfate, to be taken 
just before bedtime. “Invariably,” he 
writes, “this will enable the patient to 
remain sufficiently aware of his full 
bladder, without actually disturbing his 
sleep, so that the muscles remain con- 
tracted.” 

As the patient gains confidence in 
himself and develops new habits, the 
stimulant is gradually discontinued. Even- 
tually it can be dropped altogether, leav- 
ing a once confirmed bed-wetter sleeping 
the night through in a dry bed. 


Nervous? Don’t try this machine! 


New device creates jitters to find their cause 


For fiends, dictators and psychol- 
ogists, the University of Illinois last week 
had a new plaything: a machine which, 
in five minutes time, can turn a healthy- 
minded individual into a stuttering, trem- 
bling wreck. 

The machine itself is simple: It con- 
sists of a microphone and earphones con- 
nected by a recording device and play- 
back; the subject talks through the mi- 
crophone into the recording mechanism, 
and hears himself over the earphones. 

The theory behind it, however, is 
more complex. The havoc starts when the 
playback device is set so that there is 
an abnormal delay between the subject’s 
speaking and hearing himself speak. As 
much as two fifths of a second’s lag 
causes him to stutter, tremble, pant and 
finally become unintelligible. Just why it 
does, the [Illinois scientists themselves 
could not yet fully explain. 

One purpose of the machine, in fact, 
is to find out. Designed by Dr. Grant 
Fairbanks, professor of speech and di- 
rector of the university’s Speech Research 
Laboratory, and built by electronics tech- 
nician Robert Jaeger, it will be used in 
the study of human emotions. 

Particularly it will afford the psy- 
chologist a quick and effective means of 
producing human emotions in the labora- 
tory. 

Nerves & the Sexes. One of the 
first projects to be undertaken will be a 
carefully controlled study of the emo- 
tional differences between men and 
women. The machine should also shed 
considerable light on why stutterers stut- 


ter, and on the interdependence of speech 
and hearing. 

Last week, however, it was still in 
the speech laboratory busily subduing 
skeptics. These included a college dean, 
a newspaperwoman and numerous stu- 
dents, all with the same attitude: It can’t 
beat me. It could. One student stuck with 
it for a record-breaking 12 minutes; the 
college dean broke down in five. The 
newspaperwoman was reduced to hysteria 
in 10 seconds flat. 





Fairbanks and Jaeger. Frazzled nerves 
in five minutes. (SEE: Nervous?) 
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EDUCATION 


One small college makes a comeback 
A sound program saves Oglethorpe from collapse 


If it wanted to, little (200 stu- 
dents) Oglethorpe University, Atlanta, 
Ga, could toot a very large horn. Seven 
years ago the 115-year-old institution was 
collapsing. The president had resigned. 
The college had lost its accredited* stand- 
ing. A debt of $176,000 had piled up. A 
mob of medical students converged on 
the incoming president, Atlanta lawyer 
Philip Weltner, demanding to know what 
he would do to restore the medical 
school’s accreditation. Speaking so softly 
that the students in the auditorium could 
hardly hear, he promised to put Ogle- 
thorpe back “on its feet.” 

That was in January 1944, Last week 
Oglethorpe opened its winter semester as 
an accredited institution, and with the 
praise of a special committee of noted 
educators ringing in its ears. Headed by 
Dr. Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus of 
the College of Columbia University, New 
York, the investigating committee in- 
cluded Dr. Robert M. McIver, head of 
Columbia’s sociology department; Ord- 
way Tead, chairman of the New York 
board of higher education, and Alan W. 
Brown, president of Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges. 

The program at Oglethorpe, the com- 
mittee reported, “is soundly conceived, 
well executed.” Atlantans and Oglethorpe 
alumni, who had never dared hope the 
college could stage such a comeback, give 
full credit to Weltner. 

Sick-college Doctor. A Columbia 
law school graduate, Weltner has mixed 
law, politics and education in his career. 
In 1911 he organized the first juvenile 


*By the Southern Association of Colleges & 
Secondary Schools. Without accreditation by its 
regional association, a college has no scholastic 
standing; its students cannot transfer to an ac- 
credited institution nor are its A.B. or M.A. 
degrees recognized for graduate work in accredited 
universities, 





Linn for Pathfinder 
“PU bet that Korea is a long way off! 
Way the other side of Pine Bluff!” 
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court in the South. In 1933 he helped re- 
organize Georgia’s state government. The 
next year he was named chancellor of the 
state university system. Curing sick col- 
leges, state-owned or state-supported, be- 
came his profession. But Oglethorpe, a 
private institution, was a bigger chal- 
lenge. Desperate trustees promised he 
could do “anything he wished.” 

The first thing Weltner did was to 
close the medical school, placing as many 
students as possible in other medical 
schools. Next he scaled down the debt, 
put $86,000 of his own money into the 
university. He dismissed a third of the 
liberal arts students for failure to meet a 
minimum scholastic standard, searched 
the country for competent new instruc- 
tors, made courses in human understand- 
ing and citizenship compulsory, and 
stressed the study of “The Great Books.” 

The result was indicated last week 
in a chart released by the Educational 
Testing Service of Princeton, N.J., show- 
ing the relative standing of Oglethorpe 
seniors. In all of the nine categories 
tested they rated higher than the average 
for other Southern institutions. 

To Weltner, however, the big job was 
still ahead. Said he: “We would like to 
make this a pilot plant for other small 
colleges. ... We hope to show what can 
be done anywhere in any college.” 


Hutchins to Ford 


Chancellor Robert M. Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago once said he 
preferred his job to any other he knew of 
anywhere. Last fortnight he changed his 
mind and accepted a post as associate di- 
rector of the new $238 million Ford Foun- 
dation. He took leave of absence Jan. 1, 
will resign from the university officially 
on June 30, 


... 18 bounded 
on the east by... 


How many U.S. students really 
know where Korea is, or Yugoslavia or 
Chile or Burma? How many states of the 
United States can they locate? 

Prof. Walter M. Kollmorgen, chair- 
man of the geography department of the 
University of Kansas, tests his beginning 
students each semester. He reports that 
an ordinary freshman does well if he can 
locate two South American countries, four 
European nations or 32 of the 48 states. 

Actually, according to a recent New 
York Times survey, it may not be entirely 
the student’s fault. Said the Times: “The 


study of geography has almost disap- 
peared in the secondary schools and is 
dwindling in the elementary grades.” 

Nor are the colleges correcting this 
lack of knowledge. Fewer than 5% of all 
college students, reports the Times are 
enrolled in a geography course, only two 
colleges require it for a degree, only one 
requires a geography course for admis- 
sion. Most students majoring in fields in 
which a knowledge of geography plays an 
important part (among others, these in- 
clude history, sociology, economics) are 
excused from the subject. 

Yet, of 298 colleges and universities 
surveyed, the authorities of all but one 
considered geography essential for intelli- 
gent citizenship. 





Cleveland Plain Dealer 
Atom lesson. In Cleveland, some pupils 
begin early. (SEE: Sixth grade) 


Sixth grade atoms 


Delegates to the convention of the 
American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science in Cleveland last week 
were intrigued. The city’s elementary 
schools, they found, were teaching nu- 
clear physics along with the three Rs. 

Some delegates visited the Grace- 
mount School, where they saw sixth grad- 
ers studying the atom, making segment 
diagrams on the blackboard, exhibiting 
models of a beryllium atom made at 
home. 

Mostly Like Air. Did they under- 
stand what they were doing? To prove 
they did, teacher Grace Whitten asked 
her class a typical question: “What takes 
up most of the room in an atom?” A girl 
answered: “It’s mostly like air. If you had 
a nucleus as big as a baseball, then the 
electrons would be half a mile away.” 

Would the course be extended to 
other Cleveland schools? “Yes,” said a 
supervisor for the grade schools, “if we 
can find qualified teachers. The teachers 
themselves have something to learn.” 


PATHFINDER 


RELIGION 


The word of God— 
in 2,000 languages 





A missionary to the Tarahumara 
Indians of Mexico’s craggy Sierra Madre 
was trying to learn the tribal word for 
“jump.” He acted it out by jumping 
around the room. The natives responded 
with an expression which the missionary 
hastily scribbled in his notebook—only to 
find out later that it meant, “What’s 
wrong with you?” 

That incident illustrates the problem 
of some 800 missionaries hard at work 
throughout the world translating the 
Bible into languages which can be read 
in remote South Pacific islands, in steam- 
ing lowlands of the Amazon, in the far 
North. These dedicated field workers, 
supported by U.S. church groups, send 
their finished manuscripts to the Manhat- 
tan offices of the American Bible Society 
for checking and publication. They don’t 
wait to translate the whole Bible, but 
send portions as they complete them. The 
Gospel of Mark—a short, simple narra- 
tive is usually translated first. 

Millions Without Bibles. The 
Bible, or parts of it, has been published 
in 1,118 languages. But there are at least 
1,000 more tongues, spoken by nearly 300 
million persons, into which the Bible has 
never been translated. To bring its mes- 
sage to these people, the missionary must 
rely entirely on his own ingenuity. There 
are no dictionaries, no grammars to aid 
him. 

Thus the only way to learn these 
languages is to sit down with the natives 
and ask for simple words and phrases. 
This is harder than it sounds, Dr. Eugene 
A. Nida, Secretary for Translations of the 
American Bible Society, explained last 
week. 

For example, in Kekchi, a Guate- 
malan language, kak means “our pig,” 
but g’aq’, pronounced far back in the 
mouth, means “fire.” A missionary who 
fails to mind his Ks and Qs is likely to 
say “our pig came down from heaven” in 
place of “fire came down from heaven.” 

Scholarly, 36-year-old Nida has 
worked in the field of linguistics since 
1936, has done research in some 80 lan- 
guages, written books on several. He de- 
bunks the common belief that aboriginal 
tongues have simple grammar. As an il- 
lustration of the fact that they don’t, he 
pointed to the Swahili of the Belgian 
Congo, in which the English sentence 
“They will not cause him to be hit” is 
translated by a single word: hawata- 
kamupikizwa. 

Thief at the Door. Sometimes the 
difficulties in Bible translating are due to 
differences in local customs. For example, 
the Zanaki people on the eastern shores 
of Lake Victoria in Tanganyika, Africa, 
would be shocked at a literal translation 
of Revelation 3:20: “Behold, I stand at 
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American Bible Society 


Student. An African tribesman pores over the Bible in Shilluk. (SEE: Word) 


the door, and knock.” By tradition, only 
thieves knock on doors among the Zanaki. 

The translator himself may offend by 
his ignorance of local social niceties. One 
ruefully recalled the time he unwittingly 
insulted his native host by pointing at ob- 
jects to be identified. The insult? He 
pointed with his finger instead of his 
lower lip. 

Nida, who has visited 26 countries to 
help Bible translators since he joined the 
Bible Society staff in 1944, believes de- 
voutly that no man can read the Bible 
sincerely without being influenced by it. 
He readily concedes that the technical 
problems of translation are staggering. 

But he adds reassuringly “In sincere 


Is preventive war 


consecration to the task to which the 
Church has been commissioned by our 
Lord, these problems can and must be 
solved.” 


Officially St. Peter 


“Beyond all doubt” the tomb of 
St. Peter has been discovered beneath the 
Roman basilica bearing his name, Pope 
Pius XII declared last fortnight. The 
long-awaited announcement added, how- 
ever, that it was impossible to prove that 
bones found at the tomb’s margin were 
those of St. Peter. 


justifiable? 


A Jesuit priest says yes —under some conditions 


Would the U.S. be right to strike 
the first blow against the Russians if its 
leaders are morally certain that armed 
attack is imminent? Absolutely, says the 
Rev. Edmund A. Walsh, Jesuit vice-presi- 
dent of Georgetown University. 

Writing in the Washington Sunday 
Star last week, Father Walsh clashed 
head-on with other U.S. theologians who 
have publicly abhorred the idea of pre- 
ventive war. And he had a grim warning 
for those who insist Americans must await 
the first enemy attack before resorting to 
force—atomic or otherwise: 

“Under the new conditions of the 
atomic age such an aggression might very 
well be fatal, not only to a vast number 
of individuals, as is obvious, but to our 
entire system of national defense and to 
our existence as a nation.” 

Vital Intelligence. His argument— 
that the U.S. is not morally bound to wait 
for an attack that might cripple it beyond 


reprisal—hinged admittedly on the com- 
petence of the country’s intelligence serv- 
ice. But assuming accurate intelligence, 
the founder and regent of Georgetown’s 
highly regarded School of Foreign Serv- 
ice argued forcefully: 

“Neither reason nor theology nor 
morals require men or nations to commit 
suicide by requiring that we must await 
the first blow from a power with no moral 
inhibitions and when . the attack 
would surely include bombardment by 
atomic missiles. 

“Even Christ himself did not disdain 
to seize a lash and drive the hypocrites 
out of the temple.” : 

Did this represent the viewpoint, offi- 
cial or otherwise, of the Roman Catholic 
Church? Said Father Walsh: He had 
made no effort to “clear” his statement or 
confer with church officials about it, nor 
was he required to do so. It represented 
only one priest’s opinion. 
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Saving America’s forests 


The timber industry learns that conservation pays 


One third of the U.S. land area is 
in forests. Their products are measured 
in billions of board feet, tons of pulp and 
paper products, millions of gallons of tur- 
pentine and syrups. Fifty years ago, when 
there were even vaster forests, unbridled 
exploitation threatened to reduce them to 
next to nothing. Has the growth of for- 
estry in the past half-century checked 
this disastrous drive? 

Last month, in Washington, the So- 
ciety of American Foresters met to ob- 
serve its golden anniversary and to find 
out. The answer was “yes”—but the bat- 
tle is by no means won. 

Switchabout. Most significant re- 
cent development in forestry has been a 
change in the attitude of private industry 
from indifference to active interest. In the 
first 25 years of this century the Federal 
Government was almost alone in seeking 
better timber management, fire control, 
new tree plantings and conservation prac- 
tices in general. Two decades ago more 
and better state forestry departments be- 
gan to appear and to follow this lead. 
Only in the last decade, however, has the 
timber industry itself joined in. Private 
operators awoke to the fact that forests 
would not last forever; prices shot up as 
wood supplies went down; it was no 
longer cheaper to buy more trees than to 
grow new ones for future use. Forestry 
began to pay cash profits. 

Today 90% of all forest land is under 
fire control. About half is under fair-to- 
excellent scientific management. More 
farm land unsuited for crops is being put 
back into wood lots. Ways are being 
found to use sizes and grades of wood 





formerly thrown away. More than 30 col- 
leges and universities are turning out 
trained forestry graduates. 

Bugs and Blights. But more trees 
on more land are needed, especially in 
the East, where demand is outstripping 
supply. More research is needed to use 
remaining reserves even more efficiently. 
Losses from insects and disease, too, are 
still vast. Oak blight, for example, now 
creeping toward both coasts from the 
Midwest, threatens to wipe out the coun- 
try’s biggest source of hardwood. Urgent- 
ly needed to combat this and similar 
plagues is more intensive biological study 
of the nature of trees themselves. 


The Southwest gets 
a new game bird 


For six months last year, Dr. Gar- 
diner Bump, U.S. Fish & Wildlife ex- 
pert, and his son Bob, a Cornell Univer- 
sity junior, toured 18,000 miles through 
Turkey, Syria, Iraq and Iran. They were 
looking for game birds suitable for Amer- 
ica’s Southwest, which has virtually none. 

Last week, as a result of the two-man 
expedition, 137 chukor partridges from 
Eastern Turkey found themselves at the 
New Mexico State Game Farm in Carls- 
bad, where they will be released next 
spring. Dr. Bump hopes the chukor will 
do for hunting in New Mexico, Arizona 
and Utah what the pheasant (introduced 
from China) has done in Northern states. 

The chukor, one of six species stud- 


Turkish caravan. Camels bring in birds for America. (SEE: The Southwest) 
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Authenticated News 
Loss checker. From an acre, 24 tons of 
rain-washed soil. (SEE: Erosion) 


ied by the Bumps in Asia Minor, resem- 
bles some of America’s Western quail, 
weighs about a pound, is gray, with 
bright black, brown and white bars across 
the breast. A close relative, a chukor 
from Northern India, was introduced into 
California some ten years ago. Although 
it failed to thrive there, it has done hand- 
somely in Washington and Nevada and 
hunters last year bagged 80,000 of them. 
War conditions permitting, more chukors 
will be brought over from Turkey to the 
Southwest in the next several years. 
Flying Dry. The Bumps found two 
other promising species in Southwest 
Asia, where natives live-trapped birds for 
them (at $1 each), brought them in on 
foot or by camel caravan. One was the 
Oriental sand grouse, which thinks noth- 
ing of flying 25 miles for water and ought 
to make an ideal game bird for deserts. 
The other was the black partridge, which 
should do well along the river valleys. 
Forty Oriental sand grouse, black part- 
ridges and chukors are due in another 
shipment from the Near East this month. 


Erosion test tube 


No secret is the fact that rain on 
farm land is as likely to wash away top- 
soil as it is to benefit crops. Last week, 
the University of Wisconsin’s College of 
Agriculture showed how great the loss 
can be. The University devised a measur- 
ing apparatus (see picture) for “repre- 
sentative slopes and soil types,” then sat 
back and watched it work for a year. On a 
test patch of oats at La Crosse, for ex- 
ample, 2.6 inches of runoff water in 1950 
carried with it 21% tons of soil material 
per acre, including 250 pounds of fertile 
organic matter. 


PATHFINDER 


increase in airplane production this year. Under today's conditions 
the goal cannot possibly be achieved. What planemakers fear is that a 
few months from now the public will be incited to ask: "The President 
called for it-—-where's the fivefold production?" 


— ———— i ———— 


hands in despair, crying: "Last July we were short 500 items ranging 
from bolts to aluminum sheets, but now we are short more than 2,000. 
You just can't put planes together with toothpicks." 





DISCOUNT FEARS THAT RUSSIA'S alternating war-talk, peace-talk tactics will keep 
the U.S. switching from peacetime to wartime footing and back again, 
with consequent morale and financial losses. 


FOR THE FIRST TIME the nation is wide awake and will not stand for more pulled 
punches in defense preparations. The new Congress has a heavy ma- 
jority against Truman and can force policies demanded by the public. 


THE ADMINISTRATION'S ALIBI IS: "The people wouldn't have stood for it." That 


may have been true four years ago, but opinion polls indicate the pub- 
lic has been ahead of the Administration for at least two years. 





PRESIDENT TRUMAN DID MUCH to shore up waning confidence in him when he per- 
suaded Charles E. Wilson to become top war mobilizer. Many indus-— 
trialists believe the outcome of the crisis-—-even U.S. survival——de- 
pends upon whether Truman will give Wilson the "full powers" promised. 


all mobilization activities, except those in Washington, in 13 cities. 
Field administration of production, manpower and economic controls 
will thus be centralized for each region. 


THIS WILL CUT DOWN confusion for labor, industry and public in dealing with 
Government. All regional mobilization agencies under Wilson, Stabili- 
zation Director Valentine, Labor Secretary Tobin and Commerce Secre- 
tary Sawyer, will be concentrated in one of these centers: Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Cleveland, Kansas City, San Francisco, Seattle, Denver, 
Dallas, Atlanta, Richmond, Philadelphia, New York and Boston. 








NATIONAL SECURITY RESOURCES BOARD Chairman W. Stuart Symington's Committee on 
Mobilization Policy-——a 12-man, top—name, advisory group representing 
industry, labor, farmers and the public-—-is finding itself to be noth- 
ing but a Government public-relations outlet. 


SEVERAL OF THE 12 ADVISERS complain they never have a chance to advise. There 


are no agenda for the fortnightly meetings. Officials simply give 
them Government's side of foreign, military and mobilization planning. 


INSTEAD OF "INSIDE DOPE" they often hear a rehash of what's in the papers. 
While the last meeting was’ held a few hours before appointment of Wil- 
son as mobilization czar and announcement of price controls, not one 
hint of this key news was dropped to committee members. "How can we 
advise," one industry man griped, "if we don't even know the facts?" 


U.S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE is readying a major campaign to bring heavy reductions 
in nonessential Federal expenditures. Like Senator Byrd, who believes 
upward of $7 billion can be cut from the budget, the Chamber wonders 
whether Harry Truman's order for expense-—trimming was mere lip service 
to economy. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., moving to defeat sabotage, has set up a $300,000 "reward 


fund" for safeguarding company property and the lives of its 43,000 
employes. 





PATHFINDER, Washington, D.C. 
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BUSINESS 





A businesslike U.S. foreign policy 


Oilman Taylor urges accurate survey of resources 


In his Los Angeles office last week, 
husky Reese Taylor, head of Union Oil 
Co. of California, took a look at U.S. 
foreign policy and told what should be 
done. He wants a sound, businesslike, 
budgeted basis for our policy, whatever 
it is. He is convinced we don’t have this 
now. 
Taylor has had a long budgeting ex- 
perience. At 34 (he is now 50) he headed 
Consolidated Steel Corp. He became 
president of Union Oil in 1938 when its 
refineries were obsolescent and less than 
half as efficient as its competitors’. From 
$78 million yearly in 1938, its sales 
zoomed to $209 million last year. 

He accomplished that feat by budget- 
ing manpower, finances and resources. 

Spend Wisely. Taylor isn’t afraid 
to spend money. In ten years he spent 
$230 million hunting and producing oil 
in 16 states, Canada and Alaska—more 
than his company’s total capitalization 
when he took over. From his shale-oil 
experiments he guarantees that the U.S. 
will never run short of oil. 

“You can do that sort of thing,” 
said Taylor, “just as you can stretch out 
your foreign policy obligations—if you’ve 
studied in advance exactly what you’ve 
got to go on, 

“If somebody urged my company to 
go into the oil business in Peru we might 
find the idea attractive, but we wouldn’t 
move until we had the answers to this 
prime question—have we the needed man 
power, finances and other resources? 

“It should be that way in foreign 
policy. But we look in vain for some 
group who can say with authority that 
we are—or are not—weakening ourselves 
at home to the point where we will lack 
all that is necessary to defend our own 
territory. 

“Let us have a competent survey of 
our resources before it is too late. After 
appraising what we have in manpower, 
minerals, agriculture, electric power and 
other resources, then we should ask what 
is most important to defend. Most will 
agree upon (1) the U.S., (2) North 
America, (3) South America. Then we 
must ask what resources we have left 
over after taking care of these three.” 

Assemble the Facts. “This ap- 
praisal should be made with no precon- 
ceived idea of where it leads. Fortunately, 
the facts for such evaluation already 
exist. We need only to pull them together. 

“Our need then is for a survey com- 
mittee, a competent group weighted with 
industrialists who have budgeted expertly 
for their own companies and faced bank- 
ruptcy as a penalty for error. 

“Someone like Senator Harry F. 
Byrd might head the committee. Among 
others whose names occur to me as pos- 
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sible members are the two C. E. Wilsons 
—General Motors’ “Engine Charley” and 
General Electric’s “Electric Charley”* ; 
elder statesman Bernard Baruch; Eugene 
Grace, Bethlehem Steel; Ben Fairless, 
U.S. Steel; Eugene Holman, Standard 
Oil Co. (N. J.); Ferdinand Eberstadt, 
president of Chemical Fund, Inc., who 
served on the Hoover Commission; Sum- 
ner H. Slichter, Harvard University econ- 
omist; Dean Neil Jacoby of UCLA’s 
School of Business; Fred Searls, head of 
Newmont Mining Co., an authority on 
U.S. resources and an aid to World War 
II’s_ over-all co-ordinator, James F. 
Byrnes; Vannevar Bush; K. T. Keller, 
Chrysler Corp., now head of our guided- 
missiles program; W. Alton Jones, presi- 
dent of Cities Service, and W. C. Mullen- 
dore, president of Southern California 
Edison. 

“If such a group were to tell us what 
we now have and how far we can go 
without weakening our nation industrially 
and economically, many of us would feel 
better.” 

Defending the Hemisphere. The 
soundness inherent in Taylor’s demand 
for a budgeted statement of resources 
was based on this fact: The Truman 
Doctrine of “containment” presupposes 
U.S. responsibility for opposing Soviet 
encroachment wherever the Soviets want 
us to spend some of our strength. Thus, 
without measuring what is to be gained, 
the U.S. seems committed to action in 
Korea, Southeast Asia, the Middle East 
or any other point of Communist out- 
break. Taylor’s proposal puts the em- 
phasis on defense of the nation and the 
Western Hemisphere first. This would 


*For the story of Wilson’s career, see page 4. 





Searls 


Grace 
Defense need. To explore U.S. resources, a big-name committee. (SEE: Policy) 





Jones 





Pathfinder-Acme 
Taylor. Before we jump, we should 
find out our strength. (SEE: Policy) 


permit weighing the cost of intervention 
against the risk of taking no action. 


The briefcase 


Manufacturers made more radios 
(14 million) and TV sets (nearly 7.5 
million) in 1950 than ever before, but 
expect the freeze in cobalt for loud 
speakers (see Nation) to force big pro- 
duction cutbacks by March, until sub- 
stitutes are ready. 

Federal trust-busters got a long- 
sought new weapon with which to needle 
business when President Truman signed 
a new bill to prevent any corporation 
from purchasing assets of a business 
rival when this would “substantially 


lessen competition.” Chief danger: that 
interpret 


trust-busters will “substan- 
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this ‘pipe organ’ 
plays 2 
POWERFUL 
tune for you! 


This picture shows the “works” of a modera 
boiler attached to a huge power generator 
that turns out electricity from coal to the tune 
of 150,000 kilowatts—enough to operate 
800,000 washing machines simultaneously! 

In these 12 miles of pipe, rising 10 stories 
above the ground, water is turned into super- 
heated steam by burning coal. The steam 
runs turbine-driven generators which pro- 
duce electricity for home, farm and factory. 

More than half of America’s electricity is 
generated from coal. This past year more 
than 90 million tons of coal went into mak- 
ing that electricity. That adds up to nearly 
one-fifth of the entire mine output of 
bituminous coal in 1950. 

America is fortunate in having all the 
coal it needs to make all the electricity it 
wants. It is doubly fortunate in having an 
industry that can produce that coal in vol- 
ume—efficiently and economically. 

The American coal industry is made up . 
of thousands of independent mine opera- 
tors. In recent years, these progressive op- 
erators have invested hundreds of millions 
of dollars in new mine properties and 
mechanized equipment, in coal preparation 
plants and research—to bring all coal cus- 
tomers an increasingly better product for 
more economical utilization. 

Today, no industry in America is better 
prepared than coal to meet the ever-increas- 
ing demands of both civilian and national 
defense production. 


Granted a continuing supply of necessary 
equipment, transportation and trained man 
power, America’s independently owned and 
operated coal mines will produce all the 
coal that’s needed to continue to power the 


nation’s progress, in peace or war. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








NEW 


Requires No 
Hearing-Aid 
Button 
in Either Ear! 


—— of being able to 
“4 hear even whispers 
again—with no device of any kind in either 
ear! Yes, think of hearing the voices of 
loved ones, music, birds, sermons... with- 
out wearing a headband of ANY kind... 
without pressure of any kind! Thanks to 
ACOUSTICON’S amazing new tiny skin 
receiver disc which hides behind the ear, 
thousands of men and women have taken 
the hearing aid button or tube out of their 
ears forever, and hear better than ever! 
Whether or not you wear a hearing aid, 
you should find out about this wonderful 
FULLY GUARANTEED new invention at 
once! You'll be happy you did! 

FREE DETAILS: Discover what ACOUSTICON 
can do for you, without cost. Send today for 
FREE information about this amazing inven- 
tion which helps you hear again with no device 
in either ear. And learn how you can have a 
FREE TRYOUT of this marvelous invention 
right in your own home! 


ACOUSTICON 


At Radio City, 6 W. 49th St., N. Y. 20, N. Y. 
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: ACOUSTICON, Dept. M-215 1 
6 West 49th St., New York 20, N. Y. 

i Please send me full information, absolutely I 
| FREE, about your wonderful new hearing i 
invention that requires no device in either 
] car and no headband. I 
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If you believe that you have an invention, you should 
find out how to protect it. We are registered Patent 
Attorneys. Send for copy of our Patent Booklet ‘‘How 
to Protect Your Invention’’ and an “Invention Record” 
form. No obligation. They are yours for the asking. 


McMORROW, BERMAN & DAVIDSON 
« Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-H VICTOR BUILDING, WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 


Effective Cough 
Syrup, Mixed at 


Home for Economy 
No Cooking. No Work Real Saving. 


Here's an old home mixture your mother probably 
used, and is still one of the most effective for coughs due 
to colds. Once tried, you'll swear by it. 

Make a syrup with 2 cups granulated sugar and one 
cup water. No cooking needed. Or you can use corn syrup 
or liquid honey, instead of sugar syrup. 

me put 2% ounces of Pinex into a pint bottle, and fill 

with — syrup. This makes a full pint of cough medi- 

- ay and — you about four times as much for your 
money. It keeps perfectly and tastes fine. 

And you'll say it's really excellent for quick action. 
You can feel it take hold swiftly. It loosens phlegm, 
soothes irritated membranes, helps clear the air passages. 
Thus it makes breathing easy and lets you get restful 











sleep. 
Pinex is a s —_ compound of proven tf jents, in 
concentrated well-known for its quick action on 


throat and bronchial irritations. Money refunded if not 
pleased in every way. 


FOR EXTRA CONVENIENCE GET NEW 
READY-MIXED, READY-TO-USE PINEX! 


‘Le Sabre’— on display but not for sale 


General Motors’ style chief 
Harley J. Earl is building this custom- 
built, low-slung convertible (the car 
shown is a full-size model) to test 


tially” too broadly, tie up in court the 
men who must make America’s weapons. 

United States Steel Corp. will 
meet defense needs with history’s largest 
steel expansion by building a $400 mil- 
lion plant near Morrisville, Pa. 


Transport planes: 
another shortage 


In February 1942, Douglas Air- 
craft Co.’s engineering vice-president, 
Arthur Raymond, was trying to secure 
orders for a transport plane twice the 
size of the four-engined DC-4. Instead, 
the Air Corps told him to “stop making 
DC-4s and get busy on combat planes.” 
Raymond, convinced that “you can’t wage 
a war with just fighters,” pounded on 
Washington doors. 

He got results. Douglas won a go- 
ahead; it built thousands of C-54 trans- 
ports (military version of the DC-4) dur- 
ing the war. Raymond, on whom the 
battle with bureaucrats had taken cruel 
toll, was hospitalized with fatigue. 


Last week, Raymond, at 51, was 


futuristic ideas for later production. 
Among them: jet styling; aluminum 
and magnesium alloys instead of 
steel; warning light when gas is low. 





again suffering from a nervous stomach. 
Basically, the cause was the same—an 
overconcentration on fighter planes in the 
face of a transport shortage. 

Planemakers know Pentagon plan- 
ners will seize commercial airliners to 
fill military needs if war comes. They 
fear, however, insufficient measures to 
plug the gap left by drafted airliners. 

The Missing 800. If the military 
takes over the airlines’ 250 four-engined 
transports, 800 twin-engined planes would 
be needed as replacements on domestic 
and short overseas routes. 

To get Consolidated Vultee’s twin- 
engined Convair 240 airliner in full pro- 
duction would take a year of tooling. The 
big question: How can you tool for 800 
planes, when the orders you’ve received 
total less than 100? 

Everywhere, aircraft men complained 
that orders for transports were still 
“PS.” (“pitifully small”), that it would 
take 12 to 16 months to tool up even 
when orders came. Only Boeing Airplane 
Co. in Seattle could boast of “substantial 
orders”—for its 375 m.p.h., 136-soldier 
C-97. 

“At least,” one planemaker said bit- 
terly, “we have nice samples.” Among the 





THE PINEX COMPANY, FORT WAYNE, IND. | Pack plane. For cargo aircraft, a Federal brushoff? (SEE: Transport planes) 
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best transports in “P.S.” production: 

e @ Douglas’s C-124 can carry 200. 

e @ Lockheed’s super-Constellation 
totes 30 tons 2,000 miles. 

e @ Fairchild’s C-119 Packet has a 
monorail system which shoots 20 “para- 
bundles” (500-pound packages) out a 
front door in 10 seconds while 42 para- 
troopers jump from the rear. Highly re- 
garded but not yet in production: its 
experimental Pack Plane (see photo) 
whose cargo fuselage can be detached 
and another quickly substituted. 

Fairchild had most cause to gripe. 
Last week, while it sought to reopen a 





Raymond. The cure for his ailment: 
more orders. (SEE: Transport) 


surplus Chicago plant to make Packets, 
it heard that auto maker Henry Kaiser, 
an Administration pal, was to make them 
for the U.S. using Fairchild plans. 


Oil industry: 
golden anniversary 


Mining salt in Louisiana, Capt. 
Anthony Lucas became convinced that 
salt domes harbor oil. Four miles from 
Beaumont, Tex., where others had drilled 
in vain, he sank a deep shaft. 

At 1,160 feet, he hit rock. The crew 
shut down to sink a new casing. “Then, 
without warning,” said Lucas, “heavy 
mud shot out and oil was going up 
through the top of the derrick.” At 10:30 
on the morning of Jan. 10, 1901, Spindle- 
top—granddaddy of all big oil wells— 
was born. 

Up to then, a 50-barrel-a-day well 
was a bonanza. But Spindletop ran wild 
with 800,000 barrels in nine days. 

With Spindletop, which proved oi! 
could be found in great quantity, was 
born the modern oil industry. This month, 
as oilmen celebrate its 50th anniversary, 
Gulf, Texas and Humble oil companies 
have special reason to cheer: They got 
their beginnings at the Spindletop field. 
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the patience of a ~ oa nt... 





—the way people get stuck with overtime on 


“must” figuring jobs.. 
boosted production. — 


-in these days of sharply 


thank heavens there’s an answer 


—the Remington Rand 
Electric Adding Machine 


Here’s a machine that brings hosannas from 
hard-pressed business people—retail merchants, professional men, farmers. 
Rhythmatic Touch Operation on the 10-Key Keyboard is so speedy, it cuts 


mountains of figure work to mole- 
hill size—totals daily receipts, figures 
interest charges, computes tax re- 
ports with new, undreamed-of ease! 
The Remington Rand Electric has 
completely electrified feature keys... 
quiet, cushioned power ... automatic 
credit balance... decorator-styled ap- 
pearance, 

It’s the ultimate in efficient adding 
machine performance — for adding, 
listing, subtracting, multiplying. 

See your Remington Rand exclu- 
sive sales agent or direct sales repre- 
sentative today for free demonstra- 
tion, or write for details to Business 
Machines and Supplies Division, 
Room 2583, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10, N. Y¥ 














WOMEN 





Fashion show in the living room 


TV may decide what the well-dressed woman wears 


What makes fashions? By tradi- 
tion, a complex of forces work together 
to decide what the well-dressed woman 
will wear: clothing designers and manu- 
facturers, fashion editors, Hollywood 
movies and even, to a small extent, the 
well-dressed woman herself. 

But by last week almost everybody 
in the business was ready to admit that 
a rank outsider, shiny-faced and brassy- 
voiced, had shouldered its way into the 
front lines of fashion-making. By catch- 
ing the customers in their own living 
rooms, it was outbidding the old powers 
both for audience and influence. It was, 
of course, television. 

There is considerable disagreement 
over just how strong a fashion force tele- 
vision is, and even more about how strong 
it is likely to become. One of the big 
guns in New York women’s wear circles, 
for instance, is a publicity woman named 
Eleanor Lambert. She finds fault with 
TV as a straight fashion-show medium. 
“It’s too much like the candid camera,” 
she says. “Fashion has to be edited 
and idealized.” 

On the other hand, the same Miss 
Lambert now employs a full-time TV ex- 
pert, Diana Stokes, in her fashion pub- 
licity office, and Miss Stokes spends a 
great deal of time and effort getting de- 
signers’ products—dresses, hats, jewelry 
and lingerie—on an average of one tele- 


vision show a day. It is Miss Lambert, 
too, who pulls the strings for the New 
York Dress Institute’s Press Week, one of 
the biggest fashion shows of the year. 
Parts of the current show, being held this 
week, are finding their way onto at least 
two TV shows—the Kate Smith Hour and 
Tex and Jinx (NBC). 

Lumps & Shadows. Yet, as Miss 
Lambert points out, video does have faults 
as a fashion medium. One of the pioneers, 
former Powers model Maggie Johnson, 
who runs a show called Your Television 
Shopper (WABD, New York) can list 
more of them. She has learned, for in- 
stance, not to wear side-draped skirts: a 
pouf may come out on the screen looking 
like an oddly misplaced lump of Maggie. 
Hats tend to cast black shadows on faces; 
shoes, except in straight foot shots, are 
almost indiscernible. Even so, Miss John- 
son and her staff are swamped after each 
show with calls and letters asking, 
“Where can I buy it?” 

Television, the experts agree, is al- 
ready having an impact on fashion. Mov- 
ing as it does into the home, it catches 
the family off guard. It reaches the house- 
wife who would never think of attending 
a fashion show. And it also reaches her 
husband. 

Its most powerful influence probably 
comes not in fashion programs—though 
these are growing in number—but in 





Actne 


Faye Emerson. Even the husbands can’t 
help noticing what smart TV stars wear. 


dramatic shows, variety shows, quiz 
shows, interviews and a host of others 
on which smartly dressed women appear. 

Taking the Plunge. Most women 
(not to mention most men) are already 
familiar, for example, with what actress 
Faye Emerson has done for the plunging 
neckline and the chignon. Neck and neck- 
line with Miss Emerson is Maggi Mc- 
Nellis, one of the stars of a comedy-quiz 
show called Leave It to the Girls (NBC). 

Maggi’s television dressing room is 
perhaps the most fabulous anywhere out- 
side of Hollywood. Decorated entirely in 
pink, its closet doors open on multiple 





Styles on TV. Maggie Johnson (left) shows lingerie; Maggi McWNellis selects 
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a costume from her fabulous dressing room. 
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rows of dresses, dozens of hats, pink 
boxes of scarves, drawersful of jewels 
and cabinets containing some 75 pink 
shoeboxes, all full and_ individually 
labeled. Maggi was called on recently by 
a men’s club for a repeat performance— 
not of an act, but a pale blue and white 
net dress. 

Dresses by .. . Leading designers 
now frequently lend their dresses, suits 
and hats: to the stars. All they ask in 
return is a brief credit—usually tucked 
in at the end of the show. 

Nor are the displays limited to the 
young and streamlined models. A sizable 
handful of TV shopping programs now 
show the latest styles for 6-month-, 6- 
year- and 60-year-olds. And Kate Smith, 
the hardiest perennial among singing 
stars, does more on her own daily pro- 
gram than any designer or fashion editor 


(ASSET rey. 





Kate Smith. It isn’t only slim models 
who look smart. (SEE: Fashion show) 


to prove that a girl on the plump side 
can still look smarter than most of her 
leaner sisters. 


Counsel for 751 


Dr. Herbert Lamson, Boston Uni- 
versity marriage counselor, offers these 
New Year’s resdlutions for married 
couples: 

1. Talk about your difficulties; don’t 
clam up. 2. Be affectionate. 3. Go out 
once a week, or have friends in. 4.. Don’t 
expect your mate to be as enthusiastic 
over your friends as you are. 5. Don’t 
try to dominate your mate. 6. Avoid con- 
stant nagging on one subject. 7. Stress 
things you agree on; minimize differ- 
ences. 8. Be willing to modify irritating 
habits. 9. Expect relative, not absolute, 
happiness. 10. Don’t take irritations out 
on your mate. 11. Remember birthdays 
and anniversaries. 12. Give public and 
private compliments to your husband or 
wife. 
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Durst fuvoy—toe tat will ‘boop | 


AUTOMATIC 
TOASTER 


See the General Electric Automatic Toaster at your dealer’s. $22.95* 


New Streamlined General Electric Automatic Toaster 
pops up foast, or keeps it down till you're ready for it! 


Toast—when you want it! 


Now—without any “timing” on your part you can 
have your eggs and toast ready at the same time! 
With the new General Electric Toaster, you can 
keep toast ready and waiting inside! For the prompt 
members of the family, just set it to pop up toast 
for immediate use. ; 





Toast—as you like it! 


° This General Electric Toaster toasts every slice to 
taste—light, medium or dark. Just set the control, 
it won’t matter if you toast one slice or twenty. You 
get every slice exactly the way you want it. “Every 
munchy slice so wonderful to bite into!” 





So quick to clean! 


This new, slimmer, streamlined General Electric has 
a Snap-in Crumb Tray for quick, easy cleaning. It 
won't take you a minute to snap it out, clean it, and 
snap it in again, 





*Price subject to change without notice, 


“Toast to Your Taste—Every Time” 


GENERAL @® ELECTRIC 








Yoor i in wads year out 
you'll do well with the 


HARTFORD 


—all tans of fire, nutes 
and casualty insurance and 
fidelity and surety bonds. 


See your Hartford agent 
or insurance broker 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD ACCIDENT 
AND INDEMNITY COMPANY 


HARTFORD LIVE STOCK 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 





Vegetable Laxative 


“Works Like Food” 


—says Wisconsin Man 

A letter from a Wisconsin man should interest 
every man or woman who needs help in keep- 
ing “regular.”” This man has used an all-vege- 
table laxative, Nature’s Remedy, for 35 years. 
He states his bowels were in such bad condition 
he had to take more at the start, but now only 
takes 4 to 4 tablet. He says Nature’s Remedy 
works just like food, never any bad effects. He 
is only one of many thousands who have found 
wonderful, gentle relief in Nature’s Remedy. 
Get a 25c box of Nature’s Remedy from your 
druggist. If it doesn’t prove the best laxative 
you ever used, send the box back to us and we 
will refund your money plus postage. Nature’s 
Remedy NR Tablets. 


Interested in 


GUNS 


and SHOOTING? 


The AMERICAN RIFLEMAN 
will provide with a wealth 
of information about guns of 
all types, rifies—pisto 


military, modern 
and antique; the most effective 
calibers and loads; the pro 
iron and band sights for maxi- 
mum ace + detailed ‘‘how- 
to-do-it” in i ormation on re- 
loading and gun cameseting; 
experienced technical advice on new equipment, accessories 
and gadgets. Every 96-page issue is pack-jammed with 
intorestiog and helpful Fesermation~austustucty about 
guns and shooting. 
Send $4.00 for Sientethe to 12 monthly issues—and 
receive two back mbers, free. Full price refunded if 
not satisfied, after ‘vecoiving first three subscription issues. 


NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION 
1601-G Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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SPORTS 


Will helmets end 
deaths in boxing? 





While Americans seem callously in- 
different to the tragic slaughter on the 
highways (some 35,000 deaths in 1950), 
sports fans have been aroused to action 
by the death of a prizefighter. 


In New York’s dingy St. Nicholas 
Arena where fighter Lavern Roach was 
killed a year ago, death struck in the 
ring again last fortnight. Al (Sonny 
Boy) West, 21, sixth-ranking U.S. light- 
weight, was floored in the seventh round 
by Philadelphia’s Percy Bassett, died 22 
hours later of a brain injury. 

It was the third U.S. boxing fatality 
of 1950, the ninth in the world (com- 
pared with 18 in 1949). This time, there 
was hope that something would be done 
about it. 

In West’s home city, Washington, 
the District of Columbia Boxing Com- 
mission ruled that six-ounce protective 
headgear henceforth must be worn in all 
pro fights. First such fight: a benefit 
matching Bassett and lightweight Ted 
Davis to raise funds for West’s widow 
and daughter, Sharon, who became 2 the 
day her father died. 

Brain Cushion. Next, the National 
Boxing Association called a meeting for 
January to discuss use of the headgear 
(required in all college boxing) in fights 
under its jurisdiction. Said NBA execu- 
tive secretary, Col. Harvey L. Miller: 
“The rubber pad on the back of the head 
would cushion contact with the floor on 
knockdowns.” 

To objections that headgear would be 
“sissified,” Miller pointed out that the 
same cry was raised when football hel- 
mets were introduced—and that nobody 
would think of abandoning them now. 


Code under fire 


The going rate of pay for many a 
college backfield star is a free ride 
through four academic years, and a few 
thousand dollars in the bank upon gradu- 
ation. 

This week, in Dallas, Tex., the foot- 
ball-playing colleges of the U.S. meet 
to decide whether to continue such under- 
cover professionalism or to try again to 
keep subsidization under control. 

The question will arise at the annual 
meeting of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association, which three years ago 
adopted the so-called NCAA “Sanity 
Code” limiting aid to needy athletes to 
tuition and stated college fees. 

No Penalty. Last January the code 
flopped completely in its first test. The 
colleges which piously adopted it in 
1948 failed, by 25 votes, to expel seven 
NCAA-member schools charged with 





Pathfinder 
College style. Will headgear* also pro- 
tect boxing’s pros? (SEE: Helmets) 


violating the code. The implication was 
clear: Bad as are the evils of athlete 
subsidization, it’s worse not to have a 
winning team. 

Now the NCAA’s code-compliance 
committee has six colleges to cite for 
suspension at the 195] meeting. But more 
important, the convention agenda lists 
this question: What shall be done about 
the code itself? 

Choice of Plans. As NCAA mem- 
bers trooped to Dallas at least three 
possible answers were ready. The first 
was contained in a resolution backed by 
most of the nation’s smaller schools: 
keep the code in force without change. 
The second was in a resolution with 
strong Southern support: permit the 
paying of room, board and other expenses 
for needy athletes. The third was in a 
proposal backed by institutions with 
plenty of scholarship money: junk the 
code entirely. 

ee Last week, after two disastrous 
football years, Harvard decided what it 
wanted to do in the future. The uni- 
versity’s alumni committee on football 
policy resigned, was replaced by a new 
committee pledged to get teams at least 
the equal of Yale’s and Princeton’s. 


Bowling them over 


Some 400,000 fans saw the 1951 
sports season ushered in via 13 New 
Year’s day football bowls. Biggest sur- 
prise: Eastern dominance in the major 
games: 

Sugar Bowl: Kentucky beat Okla- 
homa, 13-7, breaking its string of 31 con- 
secutive wins (since 1948) and ending its 
rating as the year’s No. 1 college team. 


*Worn here by Andy Quattrocchi, captain of 
the University of Maryland boxing team; super- 
vising is Colonel Miller of the NBA 
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Cotton Bowl: Tennessee defeated 
Texas, 20-14, laid claim (since it had 


beaten Kentucky) to the No. 1 title. a 
Rose Bowl: Michigan beat Califor- 
nia, 14-6, for the fifth straight Big Ten 
aiondertul for him... 


Lovely, 20-year-old Yvonne Sher- if you rateltiatia’ 
of him with Gaines! 


victory over the best the Pacific Coast 
Conference could produce. 


The queen abdicates 


man, America’s ice skating queen, had a 
realm-shaking announcement last week. 
Barring a last-minute change of mind, 
she will not defend the title she has held 
for two years. 

The decision left the field wide open 
for women at the forthcoming 1951 U.S. 
Figure Skating Championships in Seattle 
Jan. 31—-Feb. 3. Most likely ice princesses 
to succeed the queen: Sonya Klopfer of 
New York, runner-up at last winter’s 
tournament in Washington; Virginia 
Baxter of Detroit who placed third; : 
Andra McLaughlin of Colorado Springs, ; . % NATURE 
who is by far the nation’s most sensa- . Bright 
tional free-style woman skater, but whose : : 
seeming inability to master school figures 
again may keep her from the crown. 

Miss Sherman’s reasons for retire- 
ment: her marriage, last October, to 
Arthur C. McGowan Jr., New York tex- 
tile manufacturer; a desire to take up at 
music seriously. (“I’ve been playing the ¢ y = 

: . pa . 2 : Silky 

piano since I was 4.”) She hopes, how- , 
ever, to continue her interest in competi- 
tive skating by becoming a judge in 
regional and national championships. 


BODY 
Sound 





It is you who can put real joy in the heart of that dog of yours. It is you who can 
put pep and play in his paws. Muscle, sound bones, a glorious coat... it is you 
who can give him these. Red-blooded health comes from expert care and feeding. 

Start him on Gaines this very day. Nourish EVERY INCH of him. In Gaines 
—America’s largest-selling dog food—there’s every type of nourishment that 
dogs are known to need. 


—for Gaines costs less to feed 
than any other type of dog food! 







AND SAVE EVEN MORE 


BY BUYING GAINES IN THE 
BIG ECONOMY 25-LB. AND 50-LB. 
BAGS. NOW AT YOUR GROCER’S! 


a ie, 





Copyright 1951 by General Foods Corp. 
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instead of skates. (SEE: Queen) Nee erney ere weer POS 
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FUN WITH THE NEWS 





Who am I? 


Here is a thumbnail biography of 
a man whose name made news in this 
issue of PatHFinpDER. Each sentence is a 
clue to his identity. Two PATHFINDER staff 
members needed six clues to get the 
answer. How many do you need? 

1. I was born on New Year’s Eve, 


Who’s who? 


These mouths and chins be- 
long to people pictured in this 
issue. Maybe you can identify them 
without clues. If not, one of the 
three statements beside each is cor- 
rect. Answers below. 


1. a. Brought music to mil- 
lions. 
b. Just wrote autobiogra- 
phy. 
c. Will boss armaments. 


. Will lead an army. 
. Debates a U.S. problem. 
. Translates the Bible. 


. Married a general. 
. Aids civilian defense. 
. Influences TV fashions. 


. Argues for “equality.” 

. Helps exchange-stu- 
dents. 

. Saved a man’s life. 


. Will administer millions, 

. Disagrees with ex-Presi- 
dent. 

. Directs 
chestra. 


symphony or- 





1880, in a Pennsylvania town, the son of 
a prosperous coal dealer and descendant 
of a long line of Americans. 2. I was 
a rather shy boy with freckles, red hair 
and the nickname of “Flicker.” 3. In 
school I studied hard and my favorite 
recreation was playing soldier; it was 
logical therefore that I should eventually 
attend military school. 4. There I con- 
tinued to work diligently, but I had 
time also for sports and in my last year 
was named All-Southern football tackle. 
5. After graduation, I became an in- 
fantry officer in the Army and was as- 
signed first to the Philippines. 6. Just 
after the first World War I was aide-de- 
camp to General John J. Pershing, with 
whom I formed an enduring friendship. 7. 
In September 1939, I became Chief of 
Staff of the U.S. Army, chosen over 34 





Leo for Pathfinder 


other officers who preceded me in seni- 
ority. 8. I retained this position until 
1945 and since that time have held three 
important Government posts. 9. In addi- 
tion, in 1949 I became President of the 
American Red Cross, a position I held for 
more than a year. 10. I am the oldest 
member of the President’s Cabinet and 
am mentioned in a story on page 14. 


Match ’ems 


Column 1 lists unusual words men- 
tioned in this issue. Can you match each 
with the proper word in column 2? 
Answers below. 


Column One Column Two 


1, Chukor a. Africans . 
2. Gullet b. Indians 

3. Kekchi c. Physics 

4. Microgroove d. Esophagus 

5. Convair 240 e. Language 

6. Die Zeit f. Records 

7. Spindletop g. Airplane 

8. Poor Richard h. Mountains 

9. Nuclear i. Bird 

10. Dolce j. Newspaper 
11. Tarahumara k. Oil Well 

12. Sierra Madre 1. Club 

13. Swahili m. Mineral 

14. Pyrite n. Music 
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MUSIC 





Can record royalties 
save the symphonies? 


“We can no longer afford,” said 
Alfred Wallenstein, “not to grasp at 
straws.” 

The ugly fact being laid bare before 
a Columbia University music forum by 
the director of the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic orchestra was this: Serious music 
in America is on its last legs. At the rate 
things are going, in a couple of years 
there won’t be any. 

There is little doubt about it. Almost 
no one in musical circles disagrees. 

As A. Rex Riccardi, of the American 
Federation of Musicians, reported last 
week to the National Music Council, 
three major symphony orchestras, out of 
a national total of 31, bit the dust last 
season. Classical music has virtually dis- 
appeared from network radio. Not a sin- 
gle major musical organization made a 
profit in 1950. 

Real Root. At neither meeting, 
however, was there any disposition to 
face the fact behind the facts: The bulk 
of the U.S. public, from all the evidence, 
simply has lost its taste for entertainment 
which involves thinking, be it books, 
drama or classical music. Instead, there 
was a wholesale response to Wallenstein’s 
invitation to grasp at straws. 

Wallenstein’s own grasp was the 
most ambitious. Never a man to boggle at 
difficulties, the former San Francisco 
Symphony cellist and ex-music director 
for the Mutual Broadcasting System pro- 
posed to weld the nation’s major or- 
chestras into a recording co-operative. 

This notion had its origin in the soli- 
tary statistic calculated to hearten die- 
hard music lovers. In 1950, a record- 
breaking number of classical records 
were sold. Probably this merely reflected 
the cut-rate factor inherent in long-play- 
ing, microgroove records (now being nib- 
bled at by price-rises as vinylite becomes 
scarcer). But there it was, to be taken or 
left. 

Wallenstein took it, together with its 
major hurdle. Most of the recordings sold 
were by European musicians. Wallenstein 
suggested that U.S. musicians record at 
cut rates, too, enabling them to compete 
with foreigners, and get additional in- 
come later from royalties—if their rec- 
ords sold well. Proceeds of this giant en- 
terprise could be divided among partici- 
pating orchestras to help pay off their 
deficits. 

The Union Objects. There were 
plenty of obstacles in the way of Wallen- 
stein’s plan, but probably one was 
enough. The adjective it evoked from the 
AFM was “obnoxious.” Not that James 
Caesar Petrillo or his henchmen were 
blind to the longhairs’ plight. But they 
didn’t think the Wallenstein plan would 
accomplish anything except to smash the 
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steady-working instrumentalists’ wage | 
scale—which averaged only $78 per week 
in 1950. 


Crusade’s end 


“And now, children,” the voice on 
the radio used to say, “let us imagine we 
find ourselves in a beautiful garden 
[strings and woodwinds; dolce]. There 
are flowers, so lovely; ead soft breezes 
are blowing. Then suddenly, we are com- 
ing to a clearing, and there is a statue of 
some great* national hero, perhaps 
[brasses and drums] George Washing- 
ton!” 

Many an American today cannot lis- 
ten to the second movement of Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony without this vocal 
accompaniment, delivered in the kindly 
Teutonic accents of Walter Damrosch. 
And for every one it irks, there are thou- 
sands who might not have known the 





“Oops, sorry—but this is the day 
of the week I put Drano in the drains!” 


Dangerous sewer germs lurk in every drain. No liq- 
uid disinfectant can budge the muck they breed 
in. It takes Drano to unclog drains and keep them 
running free and clear. Use Drano once a week 
—every week. Won’t harm septic tanks. Makes 
them work better. Get Drano today at your grocery 
or hardware store. Also available in Canada. 

















KLUTCH holds them tighter 


he aieasad te & - KLUTCH forms a comfort cushion; holds Genta! plates 
Y gasoli — how 60 much firmer and snugger that one can eat and talk 
save gaso The A = ait << with greater comfort and security; in many cases almost 
and tractors. It is automatic and | a8 well as with matural teeth. Klutch lessens the 
operates on the supercharge principle. constant fear of a dropping, rocking, chafing plate. 25e 
: Easily installed in a few minutes. and 50c at druggists. ... If your druggist hasn't it, 
: SALESMEN WANTED! BizProstsSend | don't waste money on substitutes, but send us 10c 
FITS ALL CARS °° Dostcard for free particulars sand how | ®2d we will mail you a generous trial box. 


waae- vese-mann en wena ~~an wis. KLUTCH CO., Box 5102-A, ELMIRA, N. Y. 


reer QUICK RESULTS - LASTING BEAUTY 


Walter Damrosch. Through him, Amer- pian” SH RU BS . ROSES 
ica met the masters. (SEE: Crusade’s) Gblen TREES- VINES ~- EVERGREENS 


'y eer Gladiolus—Phlox—Blue Hydrangea 


. vel]. 4 Z fe Everything you need to beautify 
symphony, but for the well loved pioneer NEM. a end Chelan camer ak 
of musical appreciation in America, who he Fectocs. five veustaeis gem ane 
died last week at 88. 


REE catalog.Write now. 
A Life of Music. Walter Damrosch 

was born into the world of music. As a 
child, he often visited the homes of Wag- 
ner and other German masters. But his 
musical career in America began when 
he was 23. His father, Leopold Damrosch, 
had formed a Wagnerian opera company 
to play in the Metropolitan in 1884. Be- 
fore the last performance of the season, 
he became ill (to die four days later) and 


young Walter took over the baton. WITH THE “WORLD’S BEST- 
Later he conducted the New York TASTING COUGH MEDICATION!” 


Symphony, was responsible for the build- 
ing of Carnegie Hall, won many another 1. Luscious Wild Cherry flavor that 
musical honor. But the role in which his 2 ry ene ca as ‘ 
country will remember him was as direc- 9 TNEe Srethers SEC USIVS CONG 
tor of the National Broadcasting Co.’s — saat Sehnge veel sough 
Music Appreciation Hour, which made 

° ° ’ ° ° ° *due to colds 
Friday morning the week’s high point in 


hundreds of American schools. SMITH BROTHERS 
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Car owners who are wasting money and not 
| oe mileage due to over-rich 












BINOCULARS 


(Made in Germany) 
Precision ground lenses and center 



















Me HAVE 

. SURE 

INCOME 
* 


NO 
WORRIES 


Statistics 
show that 
Annuity in- 
vestors enjoy 
greater life 
expectancy. 
They have 
no fears or 
worries. Regular income is assured. They are blessed 
by participating in Christian work. 


Salvation Army 
INCOME GIFT CONTRACT 


The assets, integrity and reputation of the Salvation 
Army protect your investment. You save time, worry, 
trouble— you administer your own estate while yet alive. 
You enjoy income tax benefits and avoid legal trouble. 
Why not investigate this unique and noble plan of pre- 
venting old age worry and assuring life income. Mail 
coupon today. 


- Se a St | A 
I THE SALVATION ARMY 


Extensions Secretary, Dept. WP-11 
719 N. State St., Chicago 10, Ill. 


Please send me free information on Salvation Army Jj 
Income Gift Contract (Annuity). 
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Now Many Wear 


FALSE TEETH 


With More Comfort 


FASTEETH, a pleasant alkaline (non-acid) 
powder, holds false teeth more firmly. To eat and 
talk in more comfort, just sprinkle alittle 
FASTEETH on your plates. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Checks “plate odor” 
(denture breath). Get FASTEETH at any 
drug store. 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


FLORIDA 
on a shoestring 


Make your dream of a Florida vacation 
come true NOW. Let the Complete Guide 
to Florida show you HOW and WHERE 
to have most fun at LOWEST cost. _ 

Describes wonderful places you'll miss 
if you go “blind.” Tells where to go: 170 
towns routed; where to stay: 381 hotels 
and motor courts recommended with ac- 
tual rates; 250 restaurants evaluated; what 


to see: 169 top scenic attractions; golf 
courses, beaches; 160 fishing spots; night 
clubs, dog tracks. How to go by car, train, 
plane, boat. 34 maps. 66 photos. Every- 
thing checked by American Travel 4 

Just send $1 and your name and address 
(attached to this ad) for ro copy a 


COMPLETE GUIDE TO FLORIDA 
not satisfied that it can save many times 
its cost, return within 10 days for full re- 
fund. Write today: Travel Enterprises, 
Inc., Box 1436, Grand Central Station, 
New York 17, N, Y. 
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LIVE LONGER 


GOOD NEWS 





The Kid with the Wonderful Smile 


Billy’s cheerfulness aids other polio victims 


Life has given Billy Miller a full 
cup of adversity. His mother died when 
he was born. His father drowned when 
Billy was 3. And last September—two 
days after his seventh birthday—polio 
struck him. 

Only God knows whether Billy ever 
will run again and climb fences and play 
football like other kids. But Billy isn’t 
worried. And his cheerfulness is catching. 
Around the Detroit hospital where he 
spends nearly half of every day shackled 
by an iron lung he’s known as the Kid 
with the Wonderful Smile. 

He never complains or whimpers, 
though the muscles in his chest, neck, 
shoulders and arms are paralyzed. There’s 
always a warm laugh from Billy. And 
even on gray, dreary days doctors and 
nurses find sunshine in his room. So con- 
tagious is his gay spirit that other polio 
patients have been put in with him. One 
was a 30-year-old father, despondent be- 
cause he might never romp with his two 
youngsters again. Another was an older 
boy who cried all day because of the fu- 
ture that faced him. Altogether half a 
dozen patients have been wheeled into 
Billy’s “morale chamber.” Not once has 
the simple magic of the cheerful kid in 
212 failed to help them. 

Christmas in the hospital, folks 
thought, would be tough on Billy. But the 
kid settled all that. Billy lives for the 
wonderful tomorrow: “Don’t give me any- 
thing I can’t take home,” he said. 

Presents for Billy. Gifts and cards 
—more than a hundred of them— 
showered down from those who had heard 
of his plight. Playmates in his neighbor- 
hood took up a collection of their allow- 
ance pennies. And automobile dealer Ray 
Whyte sent a television set. 


“He’s a brave little kid,” Whyte said. 
“I’ve got a couple of fellows I want to 
know all about him.” They are Whyte’s 
sons, Tommy, 6, and Peter, 9. 

Billy—born William Carl Miller—is 
little. In the second grade at Dearborn 
Township’s Federal School his towhead 
was topped by almost every other young- 
ster in the class. But Billy is big in spirit. 
And he proved it—beginning on that day 
when he came home from Sunday School 
to tell his grandma—Mrs. Beulah Isom— 
“Granny, I don’t feel so good.” 

Last week he was able to stay out- 
side the hospital’s mechanical lung for 
14 hours a day. In another month or so 
he may be able to go home. After that— 

“Billy’s a good soldier,” said grand- 
pa Joe Isom, a steelworker. “He'll get 
well.” 

* & & 

To something like 80 kids—and 
five dogs if they could talk—Roland H. 
Rhodes is known as the “Caramel Man.” 
They’re recipients of some of the 30,000 
pieces of candy Rhodes gives away yearly 
while carrying mail in Philadelphia. 

It all started back in 1936 when 
Rhodes tried to get rid of a big dog that 
was following him. 

“I tossed a caramel at him,” he said. 
“Next day he was back—with three of his 
friends.” 

The neighborhood kids caught on 
and Rhodes was stuck with a tradition. 
Since then he estimates he’s given away 
more than 114 tons of caramels. Now he 
seldom eats them at home. 

His immediate boss, Superintendent 
Dennis Kelley, used to tease him about 
the “caramel man” tag. But not any 
more. Seems four of Kelley’s grandchil- 
dren now live on Rhodes’s route. 





Pathfinder—Acme 


Magic smile. Grandma reads to the boy whose cheer warms a hospital. (SEE: Kid) 


PATHFINDER 


RADIO TV 





Ivy’s Halls. For the Colmans, campus 
teas and trustee troubles. (SEE: Ivy) 


Ronald Colman’s Ivy 
has realistic roots 


The best that can be said of radio 
in 1950 is that the worst has not hap- 
pened. Not every good program had dis- 
‘appeared, or been shifted to television. 

Topping what was left, and _ still 
climbing on the Nielsen-rating last week 
was The Halls of Ivy (NBC, Wednesday 
8-8:30 p.m. EST), Don Quinn’s comedy 
of the life of a college president. 

Quinn, who also writes Fibber Mc- 
Gee & Molly, manages to turn out an 
astonishingly literate and smooth script 
about a_ kindly, debonair gentleman 
named ‘William Todhunter Hall, presi- 
dent of Ivy College. Dr. Hall is played 
by British-born screen actor Ronald Col- 
man; his human and feminine wife is 
played by Mrs. Colman. 

Gossip at Teatime. Each week 
they wade through a sea of troubles. Ivy’s 
trustees are always raising problems; 
faculty teas are rife with gossip; the love 
lives of the instructors go awry; student 
crises are never quite solved. Only rarely 
does the script escape from a natural and 
realistic setting. Last fortnight, author 
Quinn provided an exception for Christ- 
mas. The Halls foiled a plot to kidnap 
an Ivy student who happened to be the 
son of a gangster. 

So faithfully, as a rule, does the com- 
edy follow actual campus situations that 
it is a favorite among educators—espe- 
cially presidents of small colleges. Last 
week, for example, a letter came in from 
Harry W. Rockwell, president of Buffalo 
State Teachers College: “I know you 
won’t have time to acknowledge this... 
but I want to tell you how frequently 
your program corresponds to difficult 
situations I have faced over 30 years.” 
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y EASY (eocHer! 


7 oad HANDKERCHIEF 
EDGINGS ! 


Butterflies in beautiful colors...the 
¢ newest rage! Wonderful on hats, dresses, 
handkerchiefs, doilies, curtains, etc. New 
book features them in full, glowing colors. 

New! Deep crochet edgings in exquis- 

ite patterns transform simple, colored 
handkerchiefs into works of art. New 
book features them in crochet and pop- 
ular hairpin laces. 

Get these 10¢ books while supply lasts 
... at art needlework counters selling 
J. & P. COATS and CLARK’S O.N.T. threads 
... brimful of gift and decorating ideas: 

No. 272, “Butterflies Ne. 266, Fecnespole 

in Crochet’’ an-Fair’ 


No. 271, “Edgings for Ne. 267, “Quick Tricks” 
Handkerchiefs” No. 268, “Newest in 
No. 264, “Pillowcases” Floral Doilies” 
Ne. 265, ‘‘Bathroom We. 269, “Old and 
Beauties” New Favorites” 



























WHAT A 


a [ LOOK! VALUE 


=e 2 issues only $1.00 











most everyone pomrern 
a LA) tri-o-matic* = v-* 
PORTABLE PHONOGRAPH \ — 


automatic record se- 
fection (all speeds, all 
sizes) ¢ avtomatic shut- 
off ¢ protects records 


Emphasizes Faith. Prayer. 
Christian Practice. ond‘ the 
Spirit-filled life. Appeals to 


¢ simple to operate « young 
tbh tone « hand- 
pensar eas THE GIFT OF ECONOMY & BLESSING 
© Demonstration? Ask v-M Order Today 
your radio-record dealer! va 52 wks.—1 yr. U.S.A. only $1, For’n. $1.75 


THE BURNING BUSH, Waukesha 5, Wis. 


Don’t let the ‘Cold Demons’’ 
make her chest feel sore and con- 
gested—rub on Mentholatum. 

Fast, safe Mentholatum helps 
lessen congestion. Its vapors 
soothe inflamed passages, ease 
coughing spasms. For head 
colds, too . . . makes breathing 
easier. In jars, tubes. 


Guiek Relief ith MENTHOLATUM 
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“ORA does a perfect 
job of removing 


stains from my plate, and my 
mouth feels so clean and re- 
freshed.” Raymond Green, New- 
burgh, N.Y. 


NEVER 
BRUSH FALSE 
TEETH! 


Brushing can 
ruin dentures. 
Clean yours with ORA, made es- 
pecially for this purpose. Easy, 
quick. Simply leave denture in 
solution for 15 minutes or over- 
night. Denture comes out spar- 
kling clean. ORA is pure. Guaran- 
teed not to harm dentures. Re- 
moves tobacco stains. Costs less 
than 1¢ a day. All druggists. 


A product of 
McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC. 


SA ad 


TRAVEL sccerti.tz.. 
NAU es at 


relieved with 
Used oom for 


nearly half a century 
on LAND and SEA. 
THE WORLD OVER 


% =TV-RADIO- age 


Learn at home, then earn BIG PAY. You can step 
ahead with Central Training. Tremendous growth 
has made more essential jobs than there are trained 
men to fillthem. Send for FREE, BIG ILLUSTRAT- 
ED CATALOG, describing your NEW, RICH field 
of OPPORTUNITY, today. Get your FCC license. 
Free placement. 


CENTRAL RADIO & TELEVISION SCHOOLS 


Dept. J3, 1644 Wyandotte, Kansas City, Missouri 


REPLACE ROTTED WOOD 

WITH PLASTIC WOOD 
EASY! No skill required. 
Handles like putty. ..and 
hardens into wood. 


















WEATHER RESISTANT 
Stop ness from squeaking with 


just o drop of 3-IN-ONE Oil 


GS. 
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BOOKS 





Penney. Something beyond mere self- 
help was needed, he discovered. 


Penney found gold 
in the golden rule 


James Cash Penney, whose name 
fronts 1,603 stores in the United States, 
sat brokenhearted in a chapel in the early 
1930s and said within himself: 

“Lord, I can do nothing. Will you 
take care of me?” 

Penney, then 58, had lost $7 million 
in the depression, vainly trying to save 
investments for people who had trusted 
him. He was hopeless and, he says, flat 
broke. Then came what he calls a miracle, 
something spiritual, that picked him up 
and put him back on the road to solvency 
and self-respect. 

Penney, in his autobiography, Fifty 
Years with the Golden Rule (Harper, 
New York: $2.75), humbly attributes his 
recovery to this, but there is reason to 
suspect that the miracle had splendid ma- 
terial to work with. Penney learned self- 
help early, from a farmer-father who 
once said, “If I had ten boys and a mil- 
lion dollars, I wouldn’t give them a dime,” 
and who started young James earning his 
clothing expenses at 8. In his first store 
job, he got $2.27 a month. Just 28 years 
later, that same store became the 500th 
unit in the J. C. Penney chain, a unique 
venture in partnership that long went 
under the name of the Golden Rule stores 
—and lived up to it. 

* 8 

An apocryphal story, which went the 
rounds of boys in the 1920s, told of a 
careless youth who left his Ives electric 
train running while he went on a trip 
with his family. A month later, when they 
returned, the train was still clicking stur- 
dily along, having traveled 350 trouble- 
free miles. This anecdote doesn’t crop up 
in Messrs. Ives of Bridgeport, by 
Louis H. Hertz (Mark Haber; Wethers- 
field, Conn.: $3.75), but the book makes 















Wessings. 
Act. fast o 


Pin-Worms 


% Be Fidgeting, nose-picking and a 
“Ly tormenting rectal itch are often 
telltale signs of Pin-Worms.. 
ugly parasites that medical experts say in- 
fest one out of every three persons ex- 
amined. Entire families may be victims 
and not even know it. 
To get rid of Pin- Worms, these pests must 
not only be destroyed, but destroyed in 
the large intestine where they live and 
multiply. That's exactly what Jayne’s P-W 
tablets do...and here’s how they do it: 
First—a scientific coating carries the tab- 
lets into the bowels before they dissolve. 
Then—Jayne’s modern, medically-ap- 
pooeed ingredient goes right to work— 
ills Pin-Worms quickly and easily. 
Don’t take chances with this dangerous 
contagious condition. At the first sign of 
Pin-Worms, ask your druggist for genuine 
Jayne’s P- W ermifuge ... the small, 
easy-to-take tablets perfected by famous 
Dr. D. Jayne & Son, specialists in worm 
remedies for over 100 years. 


JAYNE'S P%!\for Pin: Worms 


HELP WANTED 


PATHFINDER and FARM 
JOURNAL will employ several 
additional men and women in 
their es sales depart- 
ment. If you have a car, you may 







qualify for this pleasant, profit- 


able work. No experience neces- 
sary. Write today, giving your 
qualifications. 


Address: 


Pathfinder 


Department KU-3, PATHFINDER Building 
1323 “M“ Street, N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


<<” SOOTHACHE ? 


Quick relief with Dent's. Use Dent's Tooth Gum 
or Dent's Tooth Drops for cavity toothoches. 
Use Dent's Dental Poultice for pain or sore- 
"Since 1988” ness in gums or teeth. At oll drug stores. 
TOOTH DROPS 


3 e iy i & DENTAL POULTICE 


Beware Coughs 
From Common Colds 
That HANG ON 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm and 
aid nature to ade and heal raw, tender, 
inflamed bronchial membranes. Guaran- 
teed to please you or money refunded. 
ane ade has stood the test of millions 
of users. 


CREOMULSION 


relieves Coughs, Chest Colds, Acute Bronchitis 


PATHFINDER 





coleks. meiel..) 


it sound not unlikely. When Harry Ives 
finally lost his great toy company in 1929, 
its 60th year, it was largely because he 
wouldn’t lower standards to meet compe- 
tition; Ives trains still had solid brass 
gears and precision-machined wheels. 
And, until the very end, Ives continued to 
turn out steam- and clockwork-powered 
toy boats, even though they brought in no 
profits, because he thought they would in- 
still in young America the seafaring spirit 
needed if the nation were ever to have a 
great merchant marine. 
* * * 

“America,” observes Robert V. Mas- 
ters, author of Going to Blazes (Ster- 
ling, New York: $3.50) “was hewn out of 
wood.” And much of it is still inflam- 
mable. New York City itself was founded 
because of a fire which destroyed a Dutch 
exploration ship, forcing the crew to win- 
ter ashore. American municipal history is 
largely a story of fires—after each of 
which a new city was built: New York, 
Baltimore, Chicago, San Francisco, Bos- 
ton, many others. Fire fighting became al- 
most a sport, with volunteers competing 
at acrobatics. At the start of the Civil 
War, a New York regiment was recruited 
from among the city’s Fire Zouaves. Its 
members put on a fantastic exhibition 
when a fire broke out in Washington 
while they were quartered there, astound- 
ing the citizens of the Capital with hu- 
man chains and other such sophisticated 
derring-do. 

* * * 

If, as the experts say, America is be- 
coming a nation of oldsters (while fixed 
incomes are declining in value), one of 
the winter’s most popular books should 
be Where to Retire on a Small In- 
come, by Norman D. Ford (Harian Pub- 
lications; Greenlawn, N.Y.: $1). It de- 
scribes everything from taxes to the 
weather in a score of areas. 


Going to Blazes 
Fire Zouaves. Washington was spared 
the fate of Boston and San Francisco. 
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FOR FAST RELIEF, rub in Be 


famous pain-reli 


times more of those two 


salicylate and men 
Also for Pain 


Quick! 
RUB IN 


IF PETER PAIN KNOTS YOU UP WITH 


thol, than five © 


due to COLDS, 
and STRAINS. Ask for Mild 


Ben-Ga 





n-Gay. Contains up to 242 
eving agents, methyl 


ther widely offered rub-ins! 


RHEUMATISM, HEADACHES 


ay for Children. 


THE ORIGINAL BAUME ANALGESIQUE 


STOPS FOGGY WINDSHIELDS 





Autoists wild over new “FOG-STOP” 
Windshield Chasen The Chemically 
Treated Mitt; leaves windshield spar- 
ities clean. Blurry mist, smeary haze 
: ppear instantly. ~ A dees 
nde dan- 
SAMPLES to INTRODUCE fer tina 
driving.” Selle like wild! Sample offer sent imme 


diately to all who send name at once. Hurry. Post- 
will SEND NO MONEY—jusel your name. 


KRISTEE CO., DEPT. 885, AKRON 8, OHIO 


MEN! WOMEN: | 


New Car gel, 


as Bonus! 


TAKE ORDERS mas 
Nationally Advertised 







NYLONS 


Pensotionss ¢ Guarentes creat- 
—_ 


eevee Shearer 

r nd greasy Stic ild ap ee an 
fee ada epeinre Spams 
Se TS ONUSES. earn het nen con ake money 
in your full or spare time without a bit of previous experience. 


SEND NO MONEY ... Just Hose Si: Size 


When you se ty hee Outfit, I also send 
be a J or Socks for our personal use Don’t = 


emer on Fore ny it. Se as fat ao § Lowell Witkin, 












Here's a Profitable ~ 


BUSINESS FREE 3 


MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITY FOR YOU 
WITHOUT INVESTMENT 7 

No experience needed to act as our Local Dealer tor 

MASTER Work Uniform garments Every business 

concern @ prospect. Advertising embroidered on 

gorments is o big soles feature You con eesily earn 


From Your Cough 


FOLEY’ 


Honey & Tar 
Cough Compound 





Why do things happen? 


his vital question answer 


THE DIVINE PROVIDENCE 
EMANUEL SWEDENBORG 
: ine clear and convincing assur- 
— of the existence of a benev- 
olent 


in all occurrences 
of everyone's life. A helpful, 
inspiring book to study and use. 
640 pages, substantially bound, 
pocket edition.....postpaid 23¢ 
The SWEDENBORG FOUNDATION 
Div. 10, 51 E. 42d St., New York 17, N.Y. 





1688-1772 
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| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


YET MY MOUTH FEELS 
FRESH, CLEAN AND COOL 


No “DENTURE BREATH” 
for me* , 


ES 
Xi, 








*“POLIDENT is wonderful. It leaves 
my plate feeling cool, and clean, 
and fresh-tasting. And | know 

_ __ m safe from Denture Breath.” 

oe Mrs. O. C., Clear Lake, lowa 


oU know what Mrs. O. C. means, 
don’t you! It’s a wonderful feeling 
to know that you’re not offending 
friends with Denture Breath. And it’s 


great when your plates feel clean and | 


cool andfresh—from their Polident bath. 


Remember—those dental plates of 
- yours need the special care of a special 
denture cleanser. Don’t brush them. 
Soak your plates in Polident every day. 
It’s so easy and quick. And Polident 
soaks into every corner and crevice— 
places brushing never seems to reach. 


NO BRUSHING 


Soak plate or bridge 
daily—fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 

Polident and water. ts 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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BYPATHS 


Scrappy New Year! 


Peace-loving Sir Benegal Rau 
Thinks fighting should cease as of now; 
But Communist Wu 
Says, “It’s impromptu— 
The problem’s to stop us, and how!” 
—Howard Haynes 
* a 
The boss of Red China is the cat’s- 
paw of the Kremlin, although he thinks 
he’s the cat’s Mao. 
7 7 e 
Northern Democratic Congressmen 
feel that seniority gives the South a dis- 
proportionate share of committee chair- 
manships. The blue and the gravy? 


New Leaf 


Would that some Power 
Would give us the giftie 
On January 1 
To stop writing 50. 
—A. S. Flaumenhajt 
. * = 

The war so long cold is now very 
hot—Peiping-hot. 

7 - . 

A bang-up radio program, if the 
censors would take a holiday: Truman 
Meets the Critics. 

. 7 . 

The new Congressmen are now get- 
ting Housebroken. 

7 . . 

When H.S.T. gets mad, his motto is 
“letter go.” 

e e e 

It looks like the next world series 
will be between the Yanks and the Reds. 


United Nations policies will be best 








Atkins for Pathfinder 


“Can you lend me a couple of bucks till 
doomsday?” 


if they are determined by cool heads 
rather than cold feet! 
+. o * 

Memo to dictators: The power that 

goes to the head often ends in defeat. 
. . . 

Suggestions that diplomats could 
bring time bombs into the U.S. lead us to 
wonder if Russia’s envoys are speaking 
softly and carrying a big tick. 


Quips 


When a decision has to be made on 
dropping the A-bomb, we hope Margaret 
isn’t booked for a concert.—Cincinnati 
Enquirer. 

. . e 

Riding a horse while intoxicated has 
cost an Indian of these parts a court fine. 
That’s rank injustice. Why make the 
Indian pay for the horse’s indiscretion? 
—Phoenix Gazette. 


If Chinese Reds are agrarian reform- 
ers, what’s this armed force of 500,000— 
the farm bloc?—Buffalo Evening News. 


Kaufman for Pathfinder 


PATHFINDER 
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. .. Did you ever see a scared cat scoot up a tree? 
Well, that’s the kind of safe and sure winter traction- 
action you get with Lee Winter/Summer tires. 


Put them on your rear wheels right now and all winter 
long those 275 rugged calks will bite through to the 
solid surface under the winter snow and spring mud. 
There is no slip, no spin, no skid. They keep you out 
of trouble ... keep you on the road. 


But this is not just a traction tire—after you have 
received full non-skid service the five regular riding 
ribs provide extra thousands of miles of safe, trouble- 
free service. 


Furthermore, Lee Winter /Summer tires also provide the 
outstanding guaranty of tire service—the Lee double 
guaranty for twelve full months against all road hazard 
damage. Any injury to the tire and we make good. 


More than 19,000 dealers from coast to coast, wher- 
ever you see the insignia shown below, sell Lee tires 
...and every dealer honors the double guaranty 
issued by any other. 


Winter or Summer . . . by performance and price ... 
Lee tires give you 


Tread Design, U. S. Pat. 2,505,137 


New England to the . ie ‘ i r- i 
Florida Keys Ohio and Michigan Mid-West States Pacifie Coast States 


THE ATLANTIC HICKOK OIL CORP. PHILLIPS SIGNAL OIL CO. 
REFINING CO. Hi-Speed Stations PETROLEUM CO. | gtations and Dealers 
Stations and Dealers and Dealers Stations and Dealers 





